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YARD GUARDS 
By Caprain Ropert Biake, U.S.M.C. 


only 20,000 Marines. That is all you can have.” The Navy Depart- 

ment said to the Marine Corps, “ Congress will put up money to hire 
only 20,000 Marines, but you must continue to do everything for us and 
for the State Department you are doing now. In addition, you must establish 
an advanced base force that can guarantee the fleet a place from which to 
operate when it goes to war away from home.” 

Grumbling a bit, the Marine Corps assaulted the problem. Everything, 
it found, could be handled nicely with 20,000 Marines except the advanced 
base force. As that had to be worked in somehow, economies in operation 
had to be effected in other activities. The most promising field for reduction 
in man power was the Navy Yard guards. First, an effort was made to 
effect a saving in men by reducing the number of sentry posts required. Com- 
mandants objected. Then it was decided to base the strength of Navy Yard 
Marines on an allowance of five men per sentry post plus the estimated needs 
for overhead. So a drastic cut was made. This has resulted in a difficult 
situation that can only be solved by still more drastic action or else by aban- 
doning the present system of advanced base training at two major depots. 
The drastic action would be to abandon all Marine Barracks at Navy Yards 
and to place the guards on a Marine Detachment basis. The other method 
is advocated by an officer of such rank and length of service that his opinion 
on all matters concerning the Marine Corps merits serious consideration. He 
would abandon Quantico and San Diego and in place of them establish a 
battalion at each of the important Navy Yards. One company each day, 
under his plan, would take the guard and perform it according to the book. 
The other companies, with all hands present for duty, would carry on their 
training. Thus, every day there would be a battalion, less one company, 
present for drill, ceremonies, and combat work. There is much merit to this 
plan. The very least that can be said for it is that it frankly faces the 
present situation and offers a practical solution. 

Before launching the Navy Yard compiement reduction policy, a laboratory 
was selected in which was to be worked out the type of organization which, 
when set up in all Navy Yards, would enable many men to be released for 
duty with the advanced base force. The first requirement of such an 
organization was that it be economical in man power and efficient in per- 
formance of duty. Quantico was selected as the site of the experiment. 
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Here a guard company was developed to serve as a model organization. When 
the final trimming was completed it manned the fire department, guarded 
the post prison, worked the post prisoners, and manned all patrols and posts 
with seventy-two men. Most of these men were short-timers, men with 
less than six months to serve. The plan behind the use of short-timers was 
that such men would be allowed to select their place of duty near where they 
wanted to get a job and settle down after discharge. This would make the 
short-timers satisfied. Also it would keep the advanced base force filled with 
men who had considerable time to serve. That was the idea, anyway. Orders 
of the Commanding General were issued to the Commanding Officer, Guard 
Company, who was practically a permanent officer of the day, for enforcement 
by the guard. The allowance of men was four per post plus certain extras 
for the brig, fire department, and office. Although Marine Corps Orders then 
required guard duty to be performed in accordance with the Manual of 
Interior Guard Duty, U. S. Army, 1914, local regulations were approved 
by the Commanding General to permit the maximum duty being performed 
by the fewest men with the least effort. So far as Marine Corps policy was 
concerned, the Quantico guard company was hailed as a pronounced success 
when the Commanding General squeezed it down to the bottom figure, 
seventy-two enlisted, as I remember it, although that figure may have been 
changed since by succeeding Post Administrations. 

Then the strength of Navy Yard barracks was cut. Complaints, always to 
be expected when authorized complements are reduced, began to pour into 
Washington as soon as the changes were effected. “It can’t be done,” was 
the gist of them. “It must be done!” was Washington’s reply. But those 
who objected had a good case. The reason they said it couldn’t be done 
then was for the same reason that it is being done with difficulty, or 
not being done at all, now. ‘The Quantico experiment based its saving in 
man power primarily on the reduction in posts. As the commandants of 
yards would not reduce their posts, the Navy Yard savings had to come out 
of overhead. 

The impossibility of applying the main feature of the Quantico experi- 
ment to saving man power in Navy Yards having been acknowledged, effort 
in many cases has stopped there. The secondary consideration upon which 
the original Quantico experiment was based does not seem to have been 
considered officially. It was that the functions of members of the guard 
were primarily those of watchmen. The administration of the guard was 
organized upon this basis. Everything possible was done to make guard duty 
easier in order that more watches could be demanded of men in the company 
without duty becoming burdensome. The very buildings were arranged to 
facilitate the conduct of the guard. In a pinch the sergeant of the guard 
could communicate with every squad room in the company and with the brig 
by the simple expedient of yelling out the guard room window. Members 
of the guard of the day slept in their own quarters just as aboard ship. When 
it was time to go on watch they got in uniform, checked out with the sergeant 
of the guard, reported to their respective beats, and relieved their various 
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predecessors on watch who, in turn, reported back to the guard house and 
turned in or went on liberty. Liberty was granted all hands from coming 
off watch until one hour before going on watch. The only hitch was that 
the equivalent of one relief was required to be on hand at all times to handle 
an emergency. Yet there were always sufficient men who didn’t want to go 
on liberty to take care of this without detailing anyone. The allowance of 
men permitted one full day without a watch out of every four days and at 
least seven hours liberty between watches. Duty usually consisted of two days 
with one watch per day, one day with two watches, and the fourth day with 
no watches. The Guard Company, also, was required to stand Commanding 
General’s inspection but once a month while the rest of the Post went weekly. 
That helped. 

That, briefly, was the overhead system in vogue in the company that 
started the cut in Navy Yard guards. Just the Marine’s old acquaintance, 
a running guard. Yet that method of guard administration seems never to 
have been authorized by the Marine Corps. The previously mentioned 
M.1.G.D. remains in effect officially. Those who knew Quantico on a winter’s 
day in 1921-1922 will appreciate the fact that no guard could be expected to 
perform duty three days on and one day off watch, or worse, with the reliefs 
being marched from the guard house out to the magazine, then up the hill 
to the Officers’ Row patrol (there’s a post the Commandant at Mare Island 
doesn’t require) and then away over to the locked ward at Sick Quarters, 
stopping enroute to relieve four or five more sentinels, all with much challeng- 
ing, clicking of heels, and passing of orders none shorter than one official 
typewritten page. This on the mid-watch with snow three feet deep on 
the level. 

The M.I.G.D. was written for different conditions. Picture them for 
yourself. The scene is the regimental barracks or camp. The strength of 
the regiment is several hundred men. The area covered by the guard may 
mean a mile of marching. 

First call sounds. The details of the new guard form in their company 
streets or before their several barracks. Assembly goes. Each first sergeant 
stands before the detail from his company and commands, “ Fall in!” The 
men fall in at attention. The roll is called. Adjutant’s call sounds. Under 
the senior non-commissioned officer the details from each company march to 
the parade ground. The band plays. The adjutant and pompous sergeant- 
major form the guard. Trumpets blare. The band toots soundfully down 
the line and back. The guard is presented to the new officer of the day who, 
with the old officer of the day, faces the guard, his chest stuck out and arms 
folded horizontally before him. “ Pass in review! Forward, march!” 
With more sounding of trumpets and blaring of horns the guard passes in 
review before the officers of the day. Then it marches off the parade ground 
to the guard house where, with more rattling of muskets and calling of orders 
it relieves the old guard and itself becomes a properly mounted guard charged 
with the safety of the officers’ quarters, the parade ground, and the picket line 
for the ensuing twenty-four hours. 
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A pretty ceremony, well calculated to thrill the young soldier, so that, with 
greater fortitude, he may “walk my post in a military manner ” behind the 
stables during the dreary mid-watch taking “charge of this post and all 
government property in view” while patiently listening for the thudding feet 
of the corporal of the guard as he makes the rounds with the much-challenged 
relief of the guard. 

It may be a month before those who so briskly passed in review before 
the new and old officers of the day are caught for another tour of guard duty. 
If it is only a week they will feel just cause for complaint and, perhaps, con- 
sider it fair grounds for desertion. At least, the C.O. will hear of it and have 
the guard roster of the company investigated for evidence of incompetence 
or downright chicanery. 

Facts in the Marine Corps present a much different situation from that 
just portrayed. 

The various problems involved in a Navy Yard guard today can best be 
illustrated by considering a specific Navy Yard. Mare Island is selected 
because I know it best. With this Yard as an example, a second point will 
first of all be considered that has been overlooked in the reduction of Marines 
at Navy Yards, following which, the points mentioned above will be consid- 
ered. The second point overlooked is that Marine Barracks overhead is a far 
greater consumer of men than the commandant’s demand for sentinels. At 
Mare Island during a recent shortage when the effective strength of the post 
was down to the then authorized 298 enlisted, the Guard Company couldn’t 
muster the seventy-eight men necessary to perform duty three days on and 
one day off. Incredible, but true. 

Why? The answer is simple. When Mare Island was cut to 298 enlisted, 
the plant wasn’t cut to fit the new strength. The result is that an undersized 
command is running an oversized plant. Worse than that, it is a plant built 
haphazardly and totally unsuited, in arrangement, to present needs. There 
are many old buildings requiring constant maintenance, buildings that will 
never be used again unless the policy of the Marine Corps radically changes. 
The buildings that are in use are, for the most part, located unsatisfactorily 
for the smooth performance of guard duty and for economy of interior 
administration. A plant that should be under one roof is under a dozen. 
Many commanding officers have tackled this problem but none has found a 
satisfactory solution. That Mare Island is the Marine’s gateway to the 
Orient complicates matters. Commanding Officer, Quartermaster, Mess 
Officer, and companies must function on the certainty of a periodic swelling 
of several hundred men enroute to the Far East or returned for discharge. 
Both ways, they must be picked up on the rolls, paid, inspected, and issued 
clothing and equipment. Going out, orders must be written. That, in the case 
of an Army transport, is a problem in itself unless an adequate stenographic 
force is maintained. Returning, they must be discharged. Such conditions 
are not exceptional. They are normal. The turn-over is tremendous. The 
Guard Company, supposed to be a fairly permanent organization, in the 
month of July, 1925, had ninety-eight transfers and discharges. The majority 
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of these were transfers. That was one of the lightest months of the year. 
The overhead caused by these conditions alone is very large. Then there are 
the seven sets of officers’ quarters. All but one are old. All but one require 
frequent repair. They were built in what has been called “the carpenter 
architect period.” The upkeep on them is considerable. The required main- 
tenance overhead may be emphasized by the statement that there are one 
hundred and twelve buildings for the upkeep of which the Post Quartermaster 
is responsible. Add to that the administrative overhead caused by transients 
and a forty-target rifle range used by the Fleet as well as the Barracks, and 
the figure begins to mount into numbers of importance. 

So much for overhead. Next to be considered is the problem of guard 
administration at Mare Island. The Guard Company is quartered in the 
new Barracks, a comfortable building completed in the spring of 1917. The 
guard house is in the old barracks. Here, also, is the brig. When duty is 
hard, members of the Guard Company spend three days out of four at the 
guard house. At best they spend half of their time quartered at the guard 
house. The division is made into three days on guard and the balance, three 
days or less, when they can live in their own quarters. Usually it is not better 
than two out of five in their own bunks and frequently one out of four. It is 
impossible to quarter the Guard Company at the guard house because there 
isn’t room. It is impracticable to permit the guard of the day to remain in 
their quarters because the brig, the sergeant of the guard, the corporal of 
the guard, and the fire apparatus are two flights down and several hundred 
yards northeast. Too much distance. So construction here means the differ- 
ence between hard duty and satisfactory duty. 

Company administration is made very difficult by divided organization. 
At clothing and equipment inspections instead of all hands except men 
actually on watch being present only one-half to one-fourth the company is 
present. The men on guard cannot be inspected at the guard house because 
all their gear is in their quarters. At the monthly athletic tests the same 
difficulty occurs. For the dozen and one things a man may be wanted daily 
he is usually at the guard house. It is a makeshift arrangement, but the best 
that can be done without inspiration from the fountain of authority. 

Next to be considered in guard administration is posting the reliefs. Long- 
established custom is the only authority for the method used at Mare Island. 
The Manual of Interior Guard Duty, U. S. Army, 1914, remains the law. 
The same thing is to be found, copied word for word, changed only by a 
salty flavor to the rank titles, in the Landing Force Manual. It is five miles, 
as logged by an accurate automobile speedometer, around the posts at Mare 
Island, exclusive of Marine Barracks. It is another mile from the guard 
house to the Main Gate, where is lodged the central authority of the Navy 
Yard guard. Doing even the mythically easy day on and day off, it is hardly 
to be expected that the corporal of the guard and the twelve men of his 
relief would remain contented Marines if they had to cover those five miles 
under a blistering September Mare Island sun or a raw torrential March 
Mare Island rain to be posted according to regulations. So they aren't. A 
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Guard Manual, compiled by a board of officers, who frankly faced the situa- 
tion that the Navy Yard guards are watchmen and not sentinels walking post 
for disciplinary training more than to watch anything, would relieve the situa- 
tion. At the very least, it would give a much needed uniformity of method 
at all Yards. This, alone, would soon make duty easier. Standardization of 
method always does. 

There remains another problem for consideration. Attention is called to 
that problem by the authorized strength of the Mare Island barracks as com- 
pared to the authorized number of effectives for guard duty. At present 
writing the authorized strength of the barracks is 288 enlisted. The number 
of men required for guard duty, based on the allowance per post set by the 
Major General Commandant, is 135. This figure includes the requirements 
for the Naval Ammunition Depot guard, which is included in the authorized 
strength of the barracks. In other words, one colonel, one major, five cap- 
tains, two first and two second lieutenants, and 288 enlisted men are author- 
ized to support 135 enlisted watch standers. After all, to perform such 
guard duty as the commandant may require is the only reason for having 
Marines at a Navy Yard under the present Marine Corps organization. Yet 
it has been shown that the authorized figure is below that which the barracks 
can function on under present overhead conditions. The experience of every 
Marine Officer who has served at Mare Island since the reduction substan- 
tiates this. It is as if the armament of a battleship were reduced to that 
of a destroyer, then the crew of the battleship reduced to that of a destroyer 
also and the huge ship required to be maintained with its former smartness 
and steaming efficiency just because it didn’t have the guns any more. Mare 
Island no longer has the Recruit Depot, but the same plant remains. There 
lies the rub. In the case of a battleship it would be tied to the sea wall, the 
crew removed, and a watchman put aboard. That’s the treatment Mare 
Island and other Navy Yards require. Either that or to be commis- 
sioned fully. 

This solution is offered. Mare Island remains the example for con- 
venience. Abandon the plant. Establish a Marine Detachment of 150 men 
quartered in a centrally located building with recreation and training facilities 
near by. The old barracks would do if the Naval Prison Detachment didn’t 
occupy it. Place a major or a captain in command of the detachment with 
four junior officers to assist him and to perform officer of the day duties. 
Make the present commanding officer of Marines, Captain of the Yard, with 
his present Executive Officer as assistant. A Captain of the Yard’s duties 
seem chiefly concerned with police and protection of the Yard anyway. These 
are Marine’s duties. Such strictly maritime duties as are now vested in 
the Captain of the Yard could be transferred to the Commandant’s Office. 
Of course, for a stumbling block, there is the fact that the Captain of the 
Yard is second in command and a Marine officer is forbidden by regulations 
from commanding a Navy Yard or Naval Station. But what Marine wants 
to? The second in command could most appropriately be established in the 
Commandant’s Office with the title “ Executive ” or “ Senior Aide.” 
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The difficulties such a plan would present in handling troops to and from 
the Asiatics without Mare Island available for use as a receiving ship are 
not insoluble. The money saved by abandoning the present plant probably 
would exceed any cost involved. 

Now for a brief review for clarity and emphasis. The Marine Corps 
has been forced to reduce its Navy Yard complements in order to meet, with 
diminished numbers, the demands placed upon it. But, in reducing Navy 
Yard allowances, it has failed to establish regulations which would enable 
Navy Yard guard duty to be performed uniformly with a maximum efficiency 
and a minimum of effort. Two fundamental requirements of such regulations 
are, first, that the guard company quarters be so located that men can go on 
watch from their own quarters, and, second, that the guard be conducted as an 
organization of watchmen and not as a military guard. The guard placed on 
an efficient administrative basis, there remains a tremendous overhead out 
of proportion to the number of men required to perform guard duty. ‘This 
can only be obviated by abandoning the present organization, and, in some 
cases, the entire plant. Then establish the guard as a Marine Detachment 
serving directly under the Captain of the Yard. To complete the reorganiza- 
tion, a Marine colonel should be Captain of the Yard. Thus three interests 
would be served to the betterment of the Navy. The efficiency of the Yard 
guards would be increased. A saving in man power for the benefit of the 
advanced bases would be affected. Finally, the vision of many Marines 
would be shifted from the specialized field of the Marine’s local interest to the 
broad field of the entire Navy. 








BLUE MARINE CORPS EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 
JOINT ARMY AND NAVY EXERCISES, 1925 
By BricapreER GENERAL Dion WrtiiaAms, U.S.M.C. 


HE object of Joint Army and Navy Exercises, involving the employ- 

ment of the floating forces of the Navy and the land forces of the 

Army, is to test out the approved joint operations plans and special 
Army and Navy plans predicated thereon, to test the sufficiency of the means 
provided for the defense of various defended localities and areas, and to 
determine the adequacy of the plans for the employment of the land and 
sea forces under conditions approximating as closely as possible the con- 
ditions that would exist in time of war. 

Another object of such exercises, of equal importance with the ones above 
stated, is to give an opportunity for the personnel of the forces participating 
to gain experience in the preparation of the necessary operations plans and in 
the application of these plans to the problem presented by actually moving 
the land and sea forces in the selected theatre of operations under conditions 
simulating those of actual war. The benefits derived from the application of 
general plans to actual movements of the forces on land and sea extend from 
the high commands down through all ranks and grades to the enlisted 
personnel. Another feature of exercises carried out on a grand scale which 
is of great value to the services is the testing out of the material emploved, 
and as a result of such tests under simulated war conditions, necessary changes 
and improvements in material can be made which will make the services better 
fitted to meet the ultimate test of war. 

Joint Army and Navy Exercises are divided into two classes: first, Grand 
Joint Exercises which involve the employment of the Fleet as a whole, or of 
one or more of the major subdivisions of the Fleet, in coOperation or con- 
junction with such land forces of the Army as are available or are considered 
necessary to the proper conduct of the specific problem presented; second, 
Minor Joint Exercises which include all joint exercises of Army and Navy 
forces of smaller strength and not included in the general definition of 
Grand Joint Exercises. 

For convenience in designation of the forces employed the two opposing 
sides in any problem presented for solution in joint exercises are named 
Blue and Black, the Blue forces usually representing the United States forces 
and the Black forces representing an enemy. 

In making up a problem for joint exercises the following papers are 
prepared for the use of the forces participating: A statement of the general 
situation which embodies all of the necessary information assumed to be 
known to both sides; a statement of the special situation—which embodies all 
of the information regarding the Blue forces and such information regarding 
the Black forces as would probably have been obtained by Blue in actual war, 
and includes a statement of requirements definitely indicating just what is 
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required and of whom it is required; a statement of the special situation— 


4 Black which gives the same information as above indicated for the Black side. 
% The general and special situation statements having been prepared by the 
B Army and Navy Joint Board, the orders for the conduct of the operations 


under the problem are promulgated by the War and Navy Departments to the 
various commanders who are designated as participants and the statements of 
the general situation are given to both sides and the statements of the special 
situations are given to the side concerned. 

After the receipt of the statements of the situation the commanders of 
the forces assigned to the conduct of the problem, assisted by their staff 
officers, proceed to prepare the required estimates of the situation and 
operations plans. 

The Joint Army and Navy Exercises of 1925 were planned with the 
Hawaiian Islands as the theatre of operations, a Black force of the Army 
assisted by the local naval forces of the Fourteenth Naval District was 
designated to defend the islands against an attack of a Blue force consisting 
of a Blue Fleet of battleships, cruisers, destroyers, submarines, minelayers, 
aircraft, and a constructive force of 42,000 Marines carried in fourteen trans- 
4 ports accompanying the Fleet. 

The general situation was briefly as follows: 

Blue is at war with Black. 

The Hawaiian Islands belong to Black. 

The occupation of the Hawaiian Islands to secure Pearl Harbor and 
Honolulu as naval operating bases is an essential element in the Blue 
strategic plan. 

The Blue Fleet is assembled at San Francisco. 

A Marine Expeditionary Force of two divisions, aggregating 42,000 in 
total strength, with appropriate light and heavy artillery, is assembled at San 
Francisco to transport the Marine Expeditionary Force. 

The Black forces in the Hawaiian Islands cannot be reénforced during 
the operations under the problem. 

The Blue Fleet consists of : 
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Battle Fleet, less Submarine Divisions ) 
Nine and Fourteen 11 Battleships 
' Scouting Fleet 6 Light Cruisers 
Ey Control Force Approximate 56 Destroyers 
ba Fleet Base Force, less Mine Squadron } Total + 1 Aircraft Carrier 
Two Strength 2 Aircraft Tenders 
Marine Corps Expeditionary Force— Submarines 
Two Marine Divisions Aggregate Minelayers 
2,000 J { Train 








The Black forces for the defense of the Hawaiian Islands consist of 
the following : 
Land Forces: 
Regular Army Garrison of Oahu. 
National Guard of the Hawaiian Islands. 
Army Reserve Force, Hawaiian Islands. 
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Naval Forces: 

District Forces, Fourteenth Naval District, plus Submarine Divisions 
Nine and Fourteen and Mine Squadron Two. 
Naval Reserve Forces, Hawaiian Islands. 

The Regular Army Garrison of Oahu consisted at the time of the exer- 
cises of approximately 15,000 strength, and both the Army and Navy 
had a considerable active air force. 

As it was impossible to assemble a Marine Expeditionary Force of the 
size considered necessary for the Blue Fleet under the conditions of the 
problem, this force, of a constructive strength of 42,000, was represented 
by an actual strength of about 2500 Marines, 750 of whom were drawn from 
the Expeditionary Force stationed at the Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., 
750 from the Expeditionary Force stationed at the Marine Base, San Diego, 
Cal., and the balance from the Marine Detachments of the Battle Fleet. 

In the general statement of the problem, the time of the beginning of the 
problem, which was known as Joint Army and Navy Problem No. 3, was 
given as 5 A.M., April 25, 1925, and the further statement was made that 
the exercises would terminate about May 1, 1925. 

After the statements of the general situation and the special situation— 
Blue pertaining to the problem to be solved in the joint exercises had been 
communicated to the Major General Commandant of the Marine Corps, a 
Basic Plan for the operations of the Marine Corps Expeditionary Force, 
destined to act as a part of the Blue Fleet was drawn up in the Division of 
Operations and Training at the Headquarters of the Corps and submitted 
to the Commander-in-Chief of the Battle Fleet, who had been designated as 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Blue Forces. 

Major General Wendell C. Neville was designated as the Commanding 
General of the Blue Marine Corps Expeditionary Force, Brigadier General 
Logan Feland was designated as Commanding General of the First Marine 
Division of this Force, and Brigadier General Dion Williams was designated 
as Commanding General of the Second Division of the Force. 

The Officers to fill the various positions on the Force Staff and on the 
two Division Staffs were then detailed, and in so far as it was practicable, 
these officers were drawn from the Marine Corps Expeditionary Force at 
Quantico and the Marine Corps Schools at Quantico, in order that these 
staff officers might be associated during the preparation of the detail plans 
to be included in the various Annexes to the Basic Plan which would be 
required for the guidance of the commanders of the various organizations 
which would form the Force and for the heads of the Administrative 
Staff elements. 

Colonel R. H. Dunlap, Commanding the Marine Corps Schools at Quan- 
tico, was designated as Chief of Staff for the Force and supervised the work 
of the Force Staff in the preparation of the detail plans included in the various 
Annexes, and also supervised the organization and drills of the troops from 
Quantico who were organized to represent various organizations on the 
Constructive Force. 
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Concurrent with the work of organizing the personnel detailed for the 
Joint Exercises from Quantico, the work of organizing and training the 
personnel designated to go from the Marine Corps Base at San Diego, Cal., 
was carried forward under the direction of Colonel J. T. Myers, Commanding 
that Base. 

The preparatory work in the preparation of the details of organization of 
the large Constructive Force of two Marine Divisions, aggregating 42,000 
in strength, and in the drawing up of the detail plans and orders required 
to carry out the problem presented to the Blue forces for solution during 
the joint exercises, involved a vast amount of study and research and was of 
great value from an educational standpoint to the officers who participated 
in the work. The general staff work required at this stage of the preparation 
for the operations which would occur under the problem was of the same 
nature as that which would be met under conditions of actual warfare, and the 
experience gained by the officers who performed these duties was such as to 
give them valuable training for war service. 

The Basic Plan prepared by the Marine Corps for the operations of the 
Blue Marine Corps Expeditionary Force with the Blue Fleet during the joint 
exercises was approved by Admiral S. S. Robinson, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Blue Forces, and his estimate of the situation and plans of operations 
were drawn up and a copy furnished to the Commanding General of the Blue 
Marine Corps Expeditionary Force as basis for the Field Orders and further 
detail plans for that Force. 

The U. S. S. Henderson was assigned to transport the Marine personnel 
from Quantico and San Diego to San Francisco, and on March 13, 1925, 
she sailed from Quantico, arriving at San Diego, Cal., on April 2, 1925, where 
the Marines from Quantico and those from San Diego were finally organized 
into the required Constructive Force and given several final drills designed to 
train them for the proposed landing operations against the Black defenders 
of the Island of Oahu. With the whole force of approximately 1500 Marines 
aboard, the Henderson arrived at San Francisco on April 10, 1925, and the 
personnel was distributed to the fourteen ships representing the Blue trans- 
ports for the voyage to the Hawaiian Islands. 

Organization of the Force-——The Constructive Blue Marine Corps Force 
was organized on paper with a view to the immediate mission of the Blue 
Fleet in the problem presented for solution during the joint exercises, follow- 
ing in general the tables of organization for the Marine Corps forces. The 
following tables show different elements of this force and the strengths of 
the different component organizations. 


BLUE MARINE CORPS EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 
Total strength—2384 officers and 42,677 enlisted men. 


(a) Force Headquarters (40 officers and go enlisted men). 
(b) Special Troops (43 officers and 1267 enlisted men). 
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Officers Enlisted men 





ROGIER eR is ee oe eae ie 6 100 
SE IE oo ib oiesta acs co eiecnc eve ackcaneie 12 350 
S Serviced Bata (OEY io seks ei oe Be 10 437 ' 
1 Ordnance Company (Ammunition) ................. 4 100 
1 Ordnance Company (Heavy Maintenance) .......... 3 100 
Se N55 os ee bhwewaschene shades bined cfaone 8 180 


(c) Force Artillery Brigade (280 officers and 6338 enlisted men). 





Officers Enlisted men 








s Headavarters ant Fides. Co. 6.00. cacncesccpessac 12 75 
EPROP OI ook ivi eR ohne ReCaswa be eee ce a 1000 
1 Observation (Flash) Battalion .................... 17 204 
2 Regiments 155-mm. Howitzers, 48 guns ............ 148 3322 
(d) 1 Regiment Anti-aircraft Artillery (63 officers and 1450 enlisted men). oe 
(e) 1 Regiment Pioneers (38 officers and 806 enlisted men). a 
(f{) Air Service (135 officers and 1000 enlisted men). 5 
(g) Medical Service (50 officers and 600 enlisted men). a 
(h) Train (15 officers and 500 enlisted men). 4 
(i) Attached Medical Personnel and Chaplains (60 officers and 300 enlisted men). 
(j) 2 Marine Divisions (1660 officers and 31,326 enlisted men). 
COMPOSITION AND STRENGTH OF COMPONENT ORGANIZATIONS 
Marine Company, 3 officers and 100 enlisted men. 
Marine Battalion (26 officers and 665 enlisted men). 
PT bo 6s ha ec ei knee witness ceeedes bees Ghani ees 215 i 
I I os vnc es ce ssick nib ba kin inden eccmaresaaion 396 
PPT. WT Dee FRE ecb ken ecco heres cdekes eae 44 ' 
Armed with Rifles, with Grenade Dischargers ................04: 40 
Armed with, Moamteine: Cee 5 osc sri da eatwewers hasineunr ch ose 8 
PO ON SE ENS 5.5 no: 9y's dina 1 REA PAE in a es Bae a 
ST CS CMETNOE: as 6.00 45.095 bs eae 0% Ao ATER EN ew 2 
Officers Enlisted men 
CX) TRIG Rare. BO RAPE, osc ci-ndeces cucaamocaaecs II 165 
POSE RlsOee SUCRE S 658 i 5 SULTS SE eas 3 4 
COA: TOCANGES i505 ink sis ok GE es i dE Ses NG I II 
RE IND rhe oun oA d's Soeipaietia? » Rabin ee hden sien I 13 
oe TN. 56 nob 6 5 cb oa ok oe cabs * I 35 
Pa NE gan saw ep aka Soaed Chew Ree eee I 27 
RUM EMMONS oak eca cee css eine eeees eee ie Tees I II 
Fiowiier (Ganesh 2. SG i. a RR 3 64 


(b) 1 Machine Gun Company, 103 Marines (3 commissioned officers and 100 enlisted 





men). . 

(c) 4 Marine companies, 412 Marines (12 commissioned officers and 400 enlisted 4 
men). : 
Marine Regiment.—105 Officers and 2285 Men. 4 
m 

(a) 1 Headquarters and Headquarters Company. 112 Marines (12 officers and 4 
100 enlisted men). . 

(b) 1 Service Company. 146 Marines (6 officers and 140 enlisted men). a 
(c) 3 Marine Battalions. 2073 Marines (78 officers and 1995 enlisted men). : 


(d) Attached Navy Medical Personnel (9 officers and 50 enlisted men). 
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Marine Brigade.—230 officers and 4873 men. 


(a) 1 Headgqrs. and Headgrs. Co. (12 officers and 88 men). 

(b) 1 Machine-gun Battalion (2 companies; 8 officers and 215 men; 16 guns). 
(c) 2 Marine Regiments (210 officers and 4570 men). 

Marine Division —830 officers and 15,663 men. 

(a) Division Headquarters (40 officers and 87 men). 

(b) Special Troops (35 officers and 623 men). 


Officers Enlisted men 


S Rpeariere: Caen gia ii sid bs das i ceidtanee II III 
I a 6 150 
I I Sg eo a es weed gaonn 6 145 
1 Ordnance Company (Maintenance) ................. 7 105 
T Serve Comany COM). acceso cas ciccccccccecn 2 100 

Attached Medical Personnel .................0..000. 3 12 


(c) 2 Marine Brigades (460 officers and 9746 men). 

(d) 1 Artillery Brigade (169 officers and 3227 men; 48-75-mm. guns). 

(e) 1 Pioneer Battalion (15 officers and 410 men). 

(f) Division Air Service (38 officers and 190 men). 

(g) 1 Machine-gun Battalion (8 officers and 215 men; 2 companies). 

(h) 1 Medical Regiment (50 officers and 700 men; one-third Marines and two-thirds 

Naval Medical Personnel). 

(i) Division Train (15 officers and 465 men). 

The Constructive Marine Expeditionary Force of approximately 42,000 
strength was represented by the actual Marine personnel present by assigning 
small groups of officers and men to represent the various organizations down 
to and including regiments of infantry and artillery and battalions of special 
troops. Flags of the international signal code were used to designate the 
different organizations thus represented in order that the constructive organi- 
zation represented might be readily identified by commanders and umpires 
at any time while moving from ship to shore in boats or after the landing 
had been accomplished. 

In the assignment of ships’ boats for the landing of the Marine Force 
each ship’s boat represented a tow of boats, the character of the troops or 
material carried by this tow being indicated by the appropriate signal flag. 
The boats of each transport were considered to be capable of carrying on one 
trip from ship to shore, the following: 

Infantry.—One battalion fully equipped, or, 

Field Artillery —One battery with animals or tractors and equipment, or, 

G. P. F.—One gun with tractor and equipment, or, 

Pioneers (Engineers ).—Two companies with material, or, 

Tanks.—Four (whippet) with equipment and material for landing and 

transporting, or, 

Other Troops.—At the discretion of the umpires. 

The landing of all troops from the Blue transports was represented by 
the actual passage of the ship’s boats from ship to shore, and the actual 
landing on the beach of the units representing the larger constructive organi- 
zations; and the boats were required under the conditions of the problem to 
make the necessary number of trips between ships and shore to land the whole 
constructive force. The rate of landing of the Blue troops was determined 
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by the umpires by this actual passage of the boats carrying representative units 
between ships and shore. 

The Commanding General and Staff of the Marine Expeditionary Force 
having determined in the plans and orders the order of landing for the 
troops engaged in the exercises, the assignment of boats and the orders for 
the movement of the troops from the transports to the selected landing points 
were determined by the Commander-in-Chief of the Blue Fleet and the 
necessary orders were issued to all concerned before the Fleet sailed from San 
Francisco. It was possible to do this since the Fleet and the accompanying 
Marine forces had a definite mission and objective and the operation really 
began with the sortie of the Fleet from San Francisco and continued as one 
definite operation until the landing at Oahu was completed and the problem 
ended by decision of the umpires. As it turned out, practically no changes 
in these plans or orders were required by conditions of wind or weather or by 
the movements of the enemy. 

The Fleet, including transports carrying the Marine Expeditionary Force, 
having been assembled at San Francisco, it was assumed that the Commander- 
in-Chief had received the following order from the Navy Department : 


“ Hawaiian Islands defended by Black Army garrison, augmented by National Guard 
and Army Reserve, total approximately twenty thousand troops of all arms; and by 
Fourteenth Naval District Forces which include two divisions submarines, considerable 
air force, and Black Mine Squadron Two. 

“Immediate occupation by Blue of Hawaiian Islands required by Blue strategic plan. 
Honolulu and Pearl Harbor required for Blue Naval Operating Bases. 

“ Occupy Oahu and such other Hawaiian Islands as may be found desirable. Destroy 
naval and shipping facilities at places not occupied. Proceed at discretion. 


“Chief of Naval Operations.” 


The mission of the Blue Fleet was stated to be as follows: 

“To occupy Oahu and to destroy naval and shipping facilities in other 
Hawaiian Islands in order to secure Honolulu and Pearl Harbor as naval 
operating bases.” 

In the estimate of the situation prepared by the Commanding General 
of the Blue Marine Corps Expeditionary Force, the mission of that Force 
was stated to be as follows: 

“ To effect a landing on Oahu and capture or destroy its defenses.” 

Consideration of the probable intentions of Black led to the assumption 
that his courses of action would include: 

(1) Scouting to seaward by naval vessels and aircraft to give timely 
advice of the Blue approach. 

(2) Submarine attacks by Black on Blue ships, especially transports. 

(3) Employment of coast defense batteries against Blue ships approach- 
ing within range. 

(4) Holding Black main land forces in reserve in a central area of Oahu 
until the point of the main Blue attack is developed. 

(5) Establishment of observation posts to cover all possible landing places 
for Blue. 
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(6) Establishment of cordons of mobile troops to contest Blue landings 
at all probable landing places, strengths of such cordons depending upon the 
importance of such landing places in the Black scheme of defense and upon 
the probability of the use of such landing places by Blue. 

(7) Employment of the main Black reserve to engage Blue main landing 
force after it has been committed to an attack in force. 

(8) The use of gas to delay Blue advance from landing places and force 
Blue troops to use gas masks, thus decreasing mobility and speed of advance. 

(9) The emplacement of obstructions and ground mines at the most 
probable landing places for Blue troops. 

(10) The use of motor transportation to move elements of Black main 
reserves to the front lines to meet well-developed landing attacks of Blue. 

The weakness of an island as defensive position lies in the fact that 
the attacking force may choose any part of the surrounding coastline for his 
point of attack; and conversely, the strength of an island position lies in the 
fact that the defense will always have the interior lines of communication. 
The determination as to the probable line of action to be followed by Black 
was based upon these considerations. 

To accomplish its mission as stated, it was necessary for Blue to effect a 
landing in force much superior to the Black defending forces on the island 
of Oahu, to consolidate this force after it was once landed, and to advance 
inland against the Black defenders and capture or destroy them. To accom- 
plish this it was necessary for Blue to ultimately put the Black coast defense 
batteries out of action and capture them, and this could be done to the best 
advantage by approaching these batteries from the rear. 

In considering the selection of landing places for the Blue forces, it was 
of first importance, after determining the strength and composition of the 
Black forces of all arms, to note the physical characteristics of the Island 
of Oahu. This island is roughly quadrilateral in shape, its four sides having 
lengths in an air line as follows: 


East side, 26 miles, 
South side, 31 miles, 
West side, 23 miles, 
North side, 22 miles, 


making a total perimeter of 112 miles. The east and west sides are paralleled 
by precipitous mountain ranges with their crest lying approximately from 3 to 
5 miles back of the coastline. These mountain ranges are practically impas- 
sable for organized troops advancing in force, due to the rugged nature of the 
terrain, the nature of the rocks and soil, the prevalence of thick growth of 
brush and trees, and the lack of good roads crossing the ranges. There are 
also many deep and precipitous ravines which form efficient natural obstacles 
to organized attacking forces. 

Between the two mountain ranges noted a natural valley extends from the 
northwest coast to the south coast, and in this valley the country is rolling, 
rising gradually from each coastline to a central ridge across the valley. 
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The nature of the terrain of this valley is such that large bodies of troops can 
be manceuvred there. Many excellent positions for the defense exist, but 
the slopes, both from the northwest coast and from the south coast, are 
plainly in view from seaward, thus affording a distinct advantage for the 
attacking forces. 

In order to determine the selection of a landing place or places for a 
force destined to attack an island position, it is necessary to consider the 
hydrographic features of the coast line, the prevalent winds and weather, and 
connection between such possible landing places and theatre of land operations 
that would have to be occupied after a landing of troops is once effected. 

In the Island of Oahu there are possible landing places for troops on 
all four sides, but the reefs which almost surround the island make many 
of them very difficult for the landing of a large force over an extended front, 
which would be necessary to properly meet the defending forces. The pre- 
vailing trade winds from the northeast make landing very difficult on the 
east and north coasts, and in addition the mountains rise so precipitously 
from the coastline as to leave no suitable terrain in front of the landing 
places for the proper deployment in depth of a considerable force. 

On the south coast there is a barrier reef with but few entrances which 
are all too narrow to permit of approach on a wide front, and in addition the 
coast defense batteries for the protection of the harbors of Honolulu and Pearl 
Harbor are concentrated on this coast. 

On the west coast the mountains rise from the coast plain a short distance 
back of the beach and there are no good roads over these mountains, while 
the possible passages for troops around the southern and northern ends of 
this mountain range are so narrow between the mountains and the sea as to 
form veritable defiles. South of the southern end of this mountain range 
there is a plain over which troops might advance eastward toward Pearl 
Harbor, but the front is not sufficient for a large force. 

The northwest coast presents a wide front for landing troops, with 
several good landing beaches, and the terrain back of the beach is such as to 
permit of the deployment and advance of a large force. There are no coast 
defense batteries on this coast. 

These and other considerations led the Blue commanders to select the 
northwest coast as the site of the main landing, with a secondary simultaneous 
landing on the southern portion of the west coast, the latter undertaken with 
a view to create a diversion of the Black forces in that direction and away 
from the main attack. 

It was also decided to effect the artillery preparation for the landing by 
a heavy bombardment from the battleships of the Fleet. This necessitated 
bringing these battleships within the zones of fire of some of the shore 
batteries and subjecting them to the attacks of the Black submarines, and 
while it is contrary to established doctrine to willingly subject the battleships 
of the high-sea Fleet to such hazards before it has met and conquered the 
enemy fleet, the nature of mission imposed and necessity for heavy artillery 
fire upon Black defenses left no other possible course of action for Blue. 
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The plans were drawn with the idea that it is the part of the Navy to 
put the Marine landing force on the beach, and to prepare the way for them 
by heavy artillery fire from the ships’ guns, and to continue this artillery fire 
over predetermined zones as the attacking land forces made their advance 
inland from the beach. Times were predetermined for the landing of the 
successive waves of landing forces, on the beaches selected for the main 
attacking force, for the secondary attacking force to the southward, and for 
flanking forces to the northward of the main attacking forces. 

Black having a considerable active air force, both Army and Navy, it was 
necessary for Blue to plan for launching a strong air attack to meet this Black 
air force and if possible gain control of the air. To accomplish this it was 
determined to send the air forces of the Fleet and of the Marine Expedition- 
ary Force, the latter being Constructive, ahead of the main naval force to 
seize an air base on the Island of Molokai, from which the aircraft of Blue 
might start for the attack on the Black air forces, and to use the aircraft 
attached to the battleships of the Fleet to aid in this attack. 

To Overseas Movement.—All of the plans being determined and suitable 
orders issued to the forces involved, and everything being in readiness to carry 
out the mission, the Blue Fleet, accompanied by the Blue Marine Corps Expe- 
ditionary Force, embarked in fourteen transports, sailed from San Francisco 
on April 15, 1925, the sortie being made under simulated war conditions. 
The movement of the Fleet across the Pacific to the Hawaiian Islands was also 
made under simulated war conditions in a formation designed to give the 
greatest possible protection to the Train (including the transports), and to 
provide protection to the battleships as well from submarine attack. 

The Advance Force of the Fleet arrived off the Island of Molokai on 
April 26, 1925, and seized the contemplated air base at the selected point and 
proceeded to assemble the Blue air forces for operations against the Black 
air forces and in support of the Blue landing operations at Oahu on the 
following day. This operation was opposed by Black aircraft and the umpires 
decided that the Blue Constructive air force could not be employed in the 
problem, confining the Blue air operations to the use of actual aircraft pres- 
ent with the Fleet. It appears probable, however, that had the Constructive 
Blue air force been an actual air force present under conditions of actual war- 
fare, this movement would have been successful. This, however, is merely 
the opinion of the writer and could only be determined by an actual operation 
of the nature indicated in the plans. 

A detachment of the Fleet was sent on the morning of April 27, 1925, to 
make a demonstration on the east coast with a view to the possibility of draw- 
ing some of the Black land forces toward that portion of Oahu and away 
from the beaches selected for the actual landing of the main forces of Blue. 

The Fleet and transports arrived off the northwest coast of Oahu about 
midnight of April 26th-27th and took up positions for landing the troops 
of the Blue Marine Corps Expeditionary Force, for supporting that landing 
by the fire of the heavy ships’ guns, and for the protection of the heavy ships 
and transports by the customary destroyer screen. 
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The weather conditions were ideal for a landing, the sea was smooth 
and there was only a light breeze, there was no surf on the beaches on the 
northwest coast selected for the main landing force, but on the southern 
portion of the west coast, selected for the secondary landing effort, there was 
a considerable surf caused by southerly (“‘ Kona”) winds which had pre- 
vailed for several days. This was a very unusual condition and added greatly 
to the facility with which the main landing was effected. 

The beaches having been heavily shelled by the supporting battleships, 
the first waves of the attacking troops arrived at the selected landing places 
just before daylight, the main landing forces covering the available beach 
fronts on the northwest coast and the secondary forces landing at the beaches 
in the vicinity of Brown’s Camp. At both landing points the Black forces 
were met in the form of cordons of infantry and field artillery, while the 
Black aircraft were active, flying low over the landing troops and using 
machine gun fire against them. 

The first waves of the main Blue forces suffered heavy losses as is a 
natural expectation in any landing against organized and alert defensive 
forces. The secondary Blue landing forces consisted of a comparatively 
small force and it soon met superior forces of Black and was stopped, but it 
succeeded in drawing some of the Black defenders away from the main Blue 
objective and served to prevent the Black commanding general from imme- 
diately determining which of the two Blue landings constituted the main 
effort of Blue. For this reason it is thought that the detachment of Blue troops 
for this secondary effort was justifiable, especially in view of the fact that total 
Blue landing forces were much superior to total of Black defending forces. 

Successive waves of Blue forces continued to land on the northwest 
beaches, consolidate in formation for attack, and advance inland against the 
Black troops, driving back the Black beach cordons and forming a beach head 
for the protection of the following landing waves, until noon, when the whole 
of the First Marine Division of the Blue forces was landed and in formation 
for a determined attack upon the Black main force. 

During this landing of the successive Blue waves of attack the battleships 
assisted the Blue effort by firing upon successive zones ahead of the Blue 
advance and upon the more remote concentrations of Black reserve troops. 
As soon as the Blue field batteries (Constructive) were landed they were 
brought into position to assist in the general Blue advance. 

At noon the Blue Second Division was in position several miles inland 
from the landing places and in shape to launch a determined attack against 
the Black main force, which was in position at selected points, to oppose 
the Blue advance. At this stage the problem had become a purely tactical one 
and by decision of the umpires the action ceased. 

No decision was rendered by the impires as to which side won the battle, 
since for a decision it would have been necessary to continue the action under 
tactical conditions until the Blue advance had succeeded in overcoming all 
Black resistance, or until Black had stopped the Blue advance and by counter- 
attack driven the Blue troops back to their boats. However, the conditions 
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briefly stated were as follows: Blue had succeeded in landing a force superior 
to the total defensive force of Black, and was in position to continue the attack 
and immediately land the additional available Blue troops of the Second 
Marine Division for support of that attack; Blue had lost no battleships by the 
submarine attacks or gunfire from the Black side; Black had the advantage 
in the air and the Black aircraft were active against the Blue land and sea 
forces; Black defensive forces were in well-prepared positions consolidated to 
meet the Blue attack, but these positions were under the fire of the heavy 
ships’ batteries, a fact which acted to offset the superior air power of Black. 

Critiques.—Following the Joint Exercises several days were devoted to a 
series of critiques at which all of the commanders of land and sea forces and 
organizations and the principal staff officers were present. At these meetings 
the commanders of each side gave résumés of their estimates of the situation, 
operations plans and field or operations orders, together with their views as 
to what had been accomplished as result of these plans and orders and critical 
estimates of the plans and orders of the opposing side. When the statements 
of both sides had been presented, the umpires gave critiques of the problem 
from their viewpoint. These critiques contained much constructive criticism, 
as a result of which future studies of the plans for such operations might be 
improved, together with general deductions from operations which would show 
what improvements in organization and material were advisable to facilitate 
future operations of this nature in peace-time manceuvres or in actual warfare. 

Lessons Learned.—As in every operation involving the employment of the 
land and sea forces, either in actual war or during manceuvres simulating war 
conditions, the Joint Exercises of 1925 were productive of numerous lessons 
of value to all of the various arms and services engaged. As to the lessons 
which apply primarily to the questions of the Army defense of Oahu or 
any other outlying station, it is not within the province of the present paper 
to comment, but it may not be amiss to briefly point out some of the outstand- 
ing lessons to be derived from the exercises by the naval forces engaged, 
especially the Marine Corps Expeditionary Force. 

First in importance among these items should be placed the question of 
providing especially designed boats and barges for landing troops from trans- 
ports on an open sea front. Of course where harbors are available for such 
landings of troops in overseas operations, the problem is one of a passenger 
and freight movement analagous to ordinary commercial transportation, but 
where the landings must be effected on an open beach without the aid of 
wharves, cranes and landing gear, the problem is quite different. The essen- 
tial thing being to get men and material of the expedition on the beach in 
shortest possible time with least confusion, and in the best condition for imme- 
diate action, it is vital that every effort should be made to provide beforehand 
suitable means for transporting men and material from ship to shore. 

Numerous landing exercises of the Marine Corps Expeditionary Forces 
have demonstrated that ordinary ship’s boats are not especially suitable for this 
purpose, and during the last twenty years numerous plans have been made for 
special craft, but so far little has been done to provide and test such craft. 
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In general terms, boats or barges for the landing of a modern expedition- 
ary force and its material should be of such size that they can be carried on 
vessels that will be used in war as transports and in addition they should be 
of such weight that they may be readily hoisted in and out by the ship’s own 
gear. With these limitations as to size and weight the boats and barges 
designed for landings on an open coast should carry as many men and as 
much material as is possible, they should be fairly good sea boats and 
especially designed to stand beaching where there is some surf running, with 
means provided for quickly hauling off the beach in order to make successive 
trips between ship and shore. 

When such landing boats and barges have been provided especially for 
the purpose, the ordinary ships’ boats will of course be used to supplement 
the special landing craft, in order that the greatest possible force may be 
landed in the shortest possible time. 

During the landing operations at Gallipoli during the World War small, 
shallow draft vessels carrying troops and material were beached at suitable 
points and the forces landing directly from them, and, although this expends 
the ships so used in one operation, the plan would be justifie’ in war and 
would doubtless be employed. The cost of such means of landing troops, how- 
ever, precludes their use in peace-time exercises or manceuvres. 

The Joint Exercises of 1925 clearly demonstrated the necessity of carrying 
with the Fleet a larger air force which would be immediately available for sup- 
porting a landing in force and to meet air force of defenders which would be 
very destructive against landing force during earlier stages of landing opera- 
tion. This points to the provision of more and larger aircraft carriers to 
accompany Fleet, a need which is being met by present Fleet building program. 

In regard to training for overseas operations by large landing forces, the 
exercises at Oahu showed the necessity of training the personnel of such 
forces in disembarking in the open sea from the transports into the boats 
for the trip from ship to shore and also in disembarking from the boats after 
they have reached the selected landing beaches. Without frequent training 
of the personnel in such operations there will inevitably be great confusion 
and delay in carrying out landing operations on a hostile coast against strong 
enemy opposition, especially at night when such landings will have to be 
made in time of war. 

Communication by radio and field telegraph and telephone being vital to the 
successful handling of a landing force, every effort should be made to provide 
apparatus of this nature of such weights and sizes that will allow of easy 
transportation in the boats and after a landing has been effected. 

The space available for this paper gives opportunity for only a brief out- 
line of the operations, including the preliminary planning and training and 
the actual progress of the solution of the problem. Without doubt the exer- 
cises were of great value to the services in general and to those taking part 
in particular, and they should be followed by other operations of a similar 
nature in other localities, to give variety to problems and afford opportunity 
for study of different strategic problems and different theatres of operation. 
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FITNESS REPORTS 
By Major E. W. Sturpevant, U.S.M.C. 


Fitness Report the Marine Corps ought to have than on any other 
Service problem. The following comments are an attempt to reason 
the thing out from one officer’s point of view. 

First, perhaps, we should decide on the mission of such reports. Just what 
do we hope to accomplish by them? In general, I should say that their main 
purpose is to determine the value to the Marine Corps of the officers reported 
on. There is also a minor purpose, to find out for what duty the particular 
officers are best fitted. This will be discussed later. 

Reverting to the chief aim of Fitness Reports, should the value of an 
officer be determined absolutely, or relatively? That is, by referring his 
qualifications to an absolute scale of numerical values and answering other 
questions with reference to himself alone, or by reference to others of his 
grade? I think there is a double answer to this question. Certain questions, 
such as whether an officer is or is not morally fit for the service should 
be answered absolutely, and by a Yes or No. But the matter of how valuable 
he is should be answered relatively, by the use of some scheme which involves 
comparison with other officers of his grade. The absolute scale-of-4 method 
is manifestly unfair, since marking officers have different standards. If you 
are a reporting officer, you may, if optimistically inclined, believe, for exam- 
ple, that second lieutenants are, as a whole, a race of young demi-gods, in 
which case you will give them high marks. On the other hand, you may 
consider that the quality of the grade has fallen tremendously since you your- 
self honored it by membership therein, and you will then award low marks. 
But if you use the relative system, the result will be the same, whether you 
believe second lieutenants demi-gods or degenerate successors to a noble 
tradition, for it only involves the comparison of one member of the grade 
with the others of the same grade. The Army and the Navy use the relative 
method, and five classifications are provided in their fitness reports—Superior, 
Above Average, Average, Below Average, and Inferior. The Army suggests 
a method of answering the question something like this: Consider one officer 
you know of the grade of the officer to be reported on, whom you think 
deserves being placed in each one of these classifications ; determine the posi- 
tion of the officer to be reported on with relation to these. 

The Marine Corps has attempted to link up the numerical system with 
the relative by suggesting in the instructions on the back of the Form that 
the reporting officer consider the best officer performing duties similar to those 
of the officer reported on, as entitled to 4, and the poorest one some mark 
“according to his merits,” and the officer to be reported on will presumably 
then be given an appropriate mark between the extremes. This is not really 
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an effective way of using the relative system since the whole theory depends 
on the accurate selection of one officer as a standard. 

The Army system, which is also used in the Navy, has not worked per- 
fectly in either the Army or the Navy; in both branches of the service it has 
been stated that in certain grades the majority of officers have been indicated 
by their reports as “ Above Average,” a self-evident absurdity. Nevertheless 
the advantages of the comparative system clearly outweigh the disadvantages. 
In my opinion five classifications are too many: three should be sufficient. 
The following method of applying the relative (or comparative) system in 
the Marine Corps is suggested. Assume the first 25 per cent. in order of 
proficiency of officers of a given grade as “ Above Average”; the next 50 
per cent. as “ Average”; the last 25 per cent. as “ Below Average.” (These 
percentages are simply given to illustrate the method; if desired, a division 
into thirds could be made.) Let each reporting officer consider all the officers 
with whom he is acquainted, of the grade of the officer to be reported on. In 
which class does this officer come, relative to the other officers? It may be 
urged that the officer making out the report may have come in contact only 
with very good officers or very poor officers of that grade and that therefore 
his standard is unduly high or unduly low. But with us this is very improb- 
able in a comparatively small group, such as even the grade with the largest 
number of officers. It should be understood that placing an officer in the 
“Below Average” group does not necessarily indicate that he is unsatis- 
factory, and it should not therefore be taken as an unfavorable report. To 
hold otherwise would be to assume that 25 per cent. of Marine officers in 
each grade are unsatisfactory, which of course is not the case. To cover 
the cases where an unfavorable answer is indicated, the column on the form 
for “ Below Average ” answers should be divided into “ Satisfactory ” and 
“Unsatisfactory ” columns. 

This arrangement of course assumes that all officers indicated as “ Aver- 
age’ and “ Above Average,” in other words, according to my classification 
by percentages, at least 75 per cent. of the commissioned personnel, are satis- 
factory; this assumption I consider reasonable. 

These comments will doubtless seem somewhat illogically arranged, since 
I have considered how questions should be answered betore determining what 
questions should be asked. But the method of preparing answers to a certain 
extent influences the nature of the questions. On what does an officer’s 
value to the Marine Corps depend? As I understand it, on three things: 

1. His character. 
2. His mentality. 
3. His physique. 

These three things are all of them attributes or essential elements of his 
personality, but his character is more distinctly himself, his own individuality, 
than are the others, and therefore is the most important. Unfortunately, in 
discussing character, we frequently encounter in the service an incorrect 
limitation of the meaning of the word: I mean its employment purely in 
reference to morals. By a man’s character is generally meant the degree to 
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which he conforms to the moral law. This is, of course, one of the two prin- 
cipal elements of character and a very important one. Strength or weakness 
of character, force or the lack of it, is the other element to be considered, and 
needless to say, in the military service it is extremely important. 

Strength of character should be considered in its subjective as well as 
its objective phases; that is, it should be measured by the extent to which it 
is manifested by the officer concerned, not only in his relations with others, 
but also in his possession of those qualities peculiarly the result of mental 
discipline, as self-possession and self-control. Theoretically, the question as 
to an officer’s moral character should be answered relatively; practically, a 
statement that it is or is not satisfactory will be sufficient. But the query 
involving force of character should most certainly be handled relatively, for 
it is one of the principal means by which one officer can be compared 


with others. 


An officer’s mentality depends on: 
The thinking power with which nature endowed him at birth. 
His mental associations, ideas and education before and after his entry 


into the service. 


It will be seen, therefore, that the term “ mentality”’ as here used, is 
intended to cover not merely thinking power alone, but also the equipment 
the mind has acquired—and retained—in the journey through life. This 
equipment is of course different in kind and amount for each officer; we 
should measure its value by the degree to which it enables the officer to per- 


form his duties. 


The distinction between quality of mind and mental 


equipment is very important and should be kept in mind by all reporting 
officers. We all of us know officers with brilliant minds who through that 
weakness of character known as indolence have failed properly to furnish 
their minds with professional knowledge. We also know individuals with 
rather slow minds who through hard application have made themselves 
superior in their mental qualifications to their more brilliant brothers. 
Mental equipment may be logically classified into General Education and 
Professional Education. The former is not reported on in any Fitness 
Report forms that I have seen, yet a moment’s thought will convince almost 


anyone that an officer’s general education has a most decided bearing on his 
In fact it is recognized in the requirement that all applicants for 
commissions (other than Annapolis graduates) must pass an examination on 
general subjects before they are accepted. A certain minimum standard is 
there required; why, therefore, should Fitness Reports not recognize a 
general education as one element of efficiency? Take, for example, the ability 
to express yourself clearly and forcefully in preparing orders and writing 
reports, acquired through a thorough grounding in English Composition; 
a knowledge of French or Spanish; mathematical proficiency; do not all of 
these make an officer more valuable to the service? 


General Education does not all come out of books; manners come under 


this head, and good manners are certainly a requisite to commissioned per- 
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sonnel ; skill in athletics should also be considered here, since the organization 
of athletic sports among enlisted men is frequently part of an officer’s duties. 

One possible reason for not including General Education in the ques- 
tionnaires of Fitness Reports may have been the feeling that it would have 
worked an injustice on a number of worthy officers, who may not have had 
as many educational opportunities as their more fortunate brethren. How- 
ever, I have known officers who have been handicapped at the beginning of 
their service by an incomplete education, but who through reading and 
study have placed themselves in this respect on a level with the best educated 
of their brother officers. 

In former days the military profession was so set apart from the callings 
of civil life that a member of the service could get along fairly well with very 
little knowledge of anything outside those matters denoted Professional in 
the narrow sense of the word. But the World War showed very clearly that 
conditions have changed. There are very few of the activities of modern life 
that do not touch in one way or another on the military profession. 

We have a simple rule to follow in determining how extensive an officer’s 
Professional Education should be. We cannot expect him to know more 
subjects than have been covered in the examinations for promotion he has 
taken; or, in the case of second lieutenants, the subjects covered in the Service 
Schools they have attended. 

Summing up the question of Mental Qualifications, our questionnaire 
should have three heads, all, needless to say, to be answered relatively : 

1. Quality of mind. 
2. General education. 
3. Professional education. 

In discussing physique, it will be necessary for purposes of logical arrange- 
ment, to strain somewhat the meaning of the term. We shall include under 
the title three heads: 

1. General physique. 
2. Physical condition. 
3. Personal appearance. 

“General physique” is, of course, self-explanatory. Physical strength 
and endurance are necessary to every officer for the proper performances of 
his duties. All more or less permanent physical characteristics (except appear- 
ance) are included under this head: for example, a voice suitable or not to 
giving commands. 

Physical condition, as distinguished from general physique, is of a tem- 
porary nature, and of course may vary in each report period. 

Personal appearance is one of the lesser elements in an officer’s efficiency. 
It is necessarily included here, although it depends not only on Nature, but 
also on the officer’s military bearing, his habits of neatness or lack of them, 
and his tailor. The officer of course has to accept the face and body that 
Nature has given him, but the other considerations he can control. 

Reporting officers are instructed on the Navy form, to mark on physical 
fitness without reference to the Medical Officer, and the Marine Corps form 
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indicates the same procedure. I cannot see any advantage in depriving 
yourself of advice from an expert on his own subject. The reporting officer, 
it is true, probably has better opportunity to see demonstrated physical fitness 
of the officer reported on, but he cannot know as well as the Medical Officer 
the real condition of the officer in question, whether he can always be relied 
on to endure a normal amount of physical strain. 

In theory, consideration of an officer’s character, mentality and physique 
should be sufficient to obtain an accurate determination of his value to the 
service. However, in practise it will be advisable to include in the report 
“method of performing duty,” to be answered, of course, by the compara- 
tive system. 

Of course, the manner in which duty is performed, strictly speaking, 
should be considered only as part of the evidence which the reporting officer 
makes use of to form his estimate of the character, mentality and physique 
of the officer reported on, but it is such important evidence that it is worth 
while to include it in the report. 

This completes the outline of the method suggested to determine the 
value of officers to the Marine Corps, the principal object of Fitness Reports. 
There remains the question of finding out for what kind of duties the 
officers are best fitted. This information is not obtained at present directly, 
but there seems no reason why it should not be. Let the officer state the 
types of duties in the performance of which he considers he can render the 
best service. His opinion will be valuable, though it may be biased. Then 
let the reporting officer record his opinion. 

Finally, there should continue to be, as there is now, a space in the 
report for remarks. Here the reporting officer has an opportunity, which 
he should be encouraged to make use of, to enter the reasons for the con- 
clusions he has recorded elsewhere. 

We will now see what changes should be made in the present Marine 
Corps form to carry out the above suggestion. The first three questions 
answered by the officer reported on should remain unchanged. Then 
directly before his signature should come the question as to duty for which 
best fitted. In questions answered by the reporting officer, Nos. 4 and 5, 
“Duty performed” and “ What exceptional duty or acts” should remain. 
Numbers 6, 7, 8 and 9, dealing with bearing, morals, physical fitness, and 
fitness for independent duties, should corne out and be replaced as suggested 
earlier in this article. The question headed “ Efficiency manifested during 
period in following duties” should come out, as should the long list of 
duties following, which seems to serve no purpose except perhaps to suggest 
to reporting officers the approved nomenclature for the different kinds of 
duties. In place of this question, enter the words: “ Method of performing 
duty as” followed by three or four blanks in which to enter the particular 
duties performed. Then will follow the question as to which duties best 
fitted for, space for remarks, and signature of the Reporting Officer; 
then “ Instructions.” 
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A specimen form, prepared in accordance with these sugestions, is 
attached. 


REPORT OF THE FITNESS OF OFFICERS OF THE U.S. MARINE CORPS 


FG RE ane erate fru She ae eee eer errr | 
Pee OE GOO. oo. ss canes ohne ss ee ae PO, 6's 'k.s m0 sienna sbalvenealned 6s 
Following questions to be answered by officers reported on : 
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3. Special duty or service during period, which should be noted ? 


(Signature) (Rank) 
Following questions to be answered by reporting officer. 
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* Enter here kinds of duty performed. 


Indicate answers to Questions 8, 9, 10, and 11 by marking X in ink in proper 
rectangle. 
12. What kind of duty do you consider this officer best fitted for? ...........:.eceeeees 


Remarks : 


(State reasons for “unsatisfactory’’ marks or answers, as well as any other comments 
you consider the circumstances call for.) 


(Signature) (Rank) 
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INSTRUCTIONS 


1. A detailed answer is not required to the question “Duty Performed.” Such 
answers as “ Commanding 1st Co.”, “Company Officer, Guard Co.”, etc., are sufficient. 
Thus, a company officer—lieutenant—commanding a platoon and instructing in topog- 
raphy in the company school, should be marked separately as commander and as instruc- 
tor. So, too, a brigade quartermaster performing executive staff duties as brigade 
supply officer should be marked separately as executive staff officer for supply and as 
quartermaster, and a Force Marine officer commanding the various Marine detachments 
while on shore, should be marked separately as commander and as Force Marine officer. 

2. Ordinarily the second in command of a company, battalion, or regiment, acts as 
executive officer of the unit. If not so acting, no mark should be assigned him as such, 
but he should be marked under some appropriate heading or headings. 

3. The following method is prescribed to determine the answers to Questions 
8, 9, 10 and 11: Consider all the officers of whose qualifications you are cognizant of the 
grade of the officer to be reported on. Assume the first 25 per cent. in order of 
proficiency, are “Above Average”; the next 50 per cent. “ Average,” the remaining 
25 per cent. “ Below Average.” Mark the officer concerned in the group to which this 
method assigns him. A “ Below Average” is not unfavorable unless in the “ Unsatis- 
factory ” sub-column. 











THE MISSION OF MARINE CORPS AVIATION 
By Major J. C. Fecan, U.S.M.C. 


HE approved United States Naval Policy requires that the Navy be 

maintained in sufficient strength to support its policies, its commerce, 

and to protect its continental and overseas possessions. As one of the 
principal branches of the Navy, the Marine Corps is required to support 
the Navy adequately by furnishing detachments to units of the fleet in full 
commission ; guards for shore stations, garrisons for outlying positions, and 
by the maintenance in readiness of an expeditionary force. These several 
requirements govern the disposition and mission of the Marine Corps in time 
of peace. The style of equipment furnished and the character of training 
given the various Marine Corps units in time of peace must have in view their 
probable employment, first in time of war and second in time of peace. 

An examination of the probable employments discloses the fact that in 
the ensuing operations an air service is a vital and essential part of the scope 
of activity of the Corps; and especially from the expeditionary feature of its 
mission, in order that such operations may be assured of success. 

The Marine Corps has as part of its duties the defense of the island 
of Guam, which is situated over three thousand miles from our nearest 
naval base at Oahu and far beyond the protection of our fleet-in-being in the 
Pacific; included in this task it is also charged to patrol the sea approaches 
and to prevent the landing of hostile forces on its beaches; consequently, a 
sufficient air service is the first and important requirement of the Marines 
constituting such garrison. 

According to the terms of the treaties entered into at the Washington 
Conference for the limitation of naval armament, Guam cannot be fortified, 
but fortunately its defense by means of aircraft is not limited, thus making 
it incumbent upon the United States to provide adequate air strength for its 
safeguard; and accordingly it falls to the lot of the Corps to supply sufficient 
personnel to man an effective air unit. 

The Marine Corps is called upon to provide land forces of occupation 
to restore order and maintain tranquillity in undeveloped countries, such as 
those occupied recently in the West Indies, where armed intervention short 
of actual war is necessary. When on such assignments and for purposes of 
patrol and dispersing small detachments of bandits or insurgents, an air 
service is the best weapon. 

The British garrison at Mesopotomia is now composed almost exclusively 
of British air units. Similarly, the French are now employing aircraft against 
the Riffians; some forty Riffian concentrations were scattered recently in one 
day by French aviators. Had the Marine forces operating in Nicaragua in 
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1912 been provided with a small air unit, the storming of Coyotepe Hill by the 
land troops would not have been necessary. 

Among other duties, the Marine Corps is assigned the maintenance of 
the legation guard at Peking, China. In view of the repeated disturbed con- 
ditions in that country and the possible isolation of Peking, as occurred during 
the Boxer uprising in 1900, an efficient air unit would appear to be one of the 
necessary parts of that garrison. 

In fact, it may be said that in time of peace the Marines are invariably 
called upon to carry out measures short of actual war and that in all of these 
cases of armed interference an efficient air unit is a primary requirement ; not 
only to facilitate the operations, but also to avoid the casualties incident to 
strictly land engagements. 

The Marine Corps is required also to maintain expeditionary forces in 
readiness for service with the fleets in time of war. These forces will be 
required, in an advance against the enemy overseas, to seize and occupy 
temporary advanced bases in codperation with fleet action and to defend these 
bases until relieved by the Army, and then to move forward and occupy a more 
advanced base and again to hold it until relieved by the Army, and likewise to 
repeat this procedure as often as may be necessary to complete the required 
chain of bases. 

Wars are never won by purely defensive operations. The United States 
is so situated geographically that in the present development of nations it will 
be necessary to advance overseas against the enemy in order to be victorious 
in its armed engagements. 

Our outlying possessions such as the Philippines, the Virgin Islands and 
Guam make it still more incumbent upon us to be prepared to advance overseas 
for their protection or recovery. 

Fleets are of limited cruising radius. One could not advance across the 
Pacific in the face of an active and powerful enemy without stopping at 
certain places or advanced bases to refuel and refit. To provide the neces- 
sary land forces and to assist the fleet in the capture of these advanced bases 
has been a long-standing pledge of the Marine Corps. Fortunately, the 
Pacific is dotted with small islands and enclosed anchorages suitable for naval 
bases, but unfortunately those belonging to the United States must by treaty 
remain unfortified, if west of longitude 180°, making it necessary for our 
advancing fleet to seize and occupy the required anchorages west of Hawaii 
after war has been declared. 

The fleet is provided with the necessary air force for reconnaissance and 
bombing operations against any enemy garrison likely to be encountered, but 
a base once captured, the fleet continues to move on to the next required base, 
leaving the one immediately captured to be garrisoned and secured by the 
Marines until the Army arrives, when the Marines continue fleetward. 

In its isolated position the captured base is subject to raids by the naval 
forces of the enemy, and if defended inadequately against modern raiding 
weapons, all supplies concentrated for the maintenance of the fleet may be 


captured or destroyed. 
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For the defense of such an exposed and isolated position an adequate air 
service is an absolute necessity. In these days of aircraft development every 
hostile naval force is equipped with the necessary air strength, and if 
unopposed in the air, it will be able to destroy vessels of the fleet train. 
The presence of submarines must be expected; therefore aircraft must be 
alert and set to destroy them. Thus it is evident for advanced base duty, 
the Marine Corps Expeditionary Forces must be equipped with aircraft for 
both land and sea operations, and also these weapons must be manned by 
an educated and skilled personnel. 

As the fleet approaches its objective it may be found to be in the possession 
of the enemy, and its recovery may call for a major operation; consequently, 
an adequate base in the immediate proximity must be established from which 
the fleet can operate and on which the necessary land forces can assemble. 
Owing to the difficulties incident to the transportation of large bodies of 
troops over great distances at sea, it is probable that all of the Army forces 
will be required for use against the enemy, and the defense of such bases 
will fall to the lot of the Marines. Again, it can be seen that being in such 
close proximity to the enemy the base will be harassed constantly by hostile 
submarines and probably by the enemy aircraft, thus making a permanent air 
service a necessary unit of an Expeditionary Force. 

For example, the island of Lemnos was used as a base by the British in 
their operations against the Gallipoli Peninsula, until the presence of the 
enemy submarines virtually called a halt in the operations. 

Owing to the rapid changes that take place in international relations, it is 
impossible to forecast the scene of the next war in which the United States 
Navy may become engaged. A repetition of the World War may occur, 
in which it may be recalled that advanced bases were provided by our allies, 
and the Marines may be called upon to serve with the Army in the field. In 
that event it appears probable that a Marine division would be organized; 
if so, as General Hunter Liggett, U.S.A., one of our outstanding figures 
developed in the last war, points out in his late book, Commanding an Ameri- 
can Army, every division should have its own permanent air force for obser- 
vation and contact purposes. 

The lessons of the World War show that the greatly extended employ- 
ment of aircraft against enemy troops in the next war is virtually assured, 
and that trained aviators must be provided in time of peace and particularly 
for employment during the initial stages of the war. 

Consequently, every eligible and interested Marine officer who can be 
spared for this important duty should be permitted to undergo the course 
of training necessary to qualify him as a pilot for both land and sea aircraft. 

Unquestionably, the development of air service both from a commercial 
and service viewpoint is a topic of the moment the world around, and since it is 
the wish of the Marine Corps aviation to keep abreast of the times, it is 
likewise the duty of all officers and certain enlisted men who are eligible to 
take an active interest in this phase of the duty of the Corps. It is not only 
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the public duty of the Marine Corps to train young Americans to be fighting 
men and to educate them in the more basic walks of life, but it is also our duty 
to make every Marine a useful citizen in case of national conflict. The Corps 
is on record as pledging itself to do these things and we must not serve our 
country short in this respect. 

Finally, it is certain that the mission of the Marine Corps aviation is to 
provide an adequate supply of trained aviators for use in time of peace for the 
various Marine Corps operations, for use in time of war when operating with 
the Navy, for service with the Army in the field, and lastly to fit them for 
commercial aviation pursuits. 











THE PROMOTION OF NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 
By CapTain RoswELt Winans, U.S.M.C. 


N OFFICER’S success, in command, depends largely on the qualities 
of the non-commissioned officers serving under him. While it is the 
duty of anyone issuing an order to see that it is properly executed, 

at the same time it is believed that the standard of efficiency of our non- 
commissioned officers is such that an excessive burden is placed on officers 
in their supervision of the work of subordinates. 

The pre-war standard among our non-coms was very high, due to a 
process of eliminating the unfit, extending over many years in the numerous 
expeditions, and in the course of the everyday life of the Marine in Garrison. 
The promotions to commissioned grades during and following the World 
War constituted a serious drain on the body of non-commissioned officers. 
They have not been replaced. 

The necessity of restoring the former high standard was apparent to all, 
and resulted in the promulgation of the present regulations, the probationary 
period being the new feature. Like many another plan, faultless in concep- 
tion, it has proved only moderately successful in execution, due, in my obser- 
vation, to the tendency to confirm probationary warrants as a matter 
of routine. 

In the readjustment following the war, so great was the number of non- 
coms to be made, that probably no system of promotion would have succeeded. 
The material was not available. The young men have now aged; the edu- 
cational qualifications of the average enlisted man is much higher than it 
was before the war; and the opportunity now exists to get back to our former 
high standard, by improving our system of promotion. 

The following deficiencies in the present system are believed to exist: 

1. The qualifications as laid down in the regulations are not sufficiently 
explicit. Boards find it easy to promote anyone whose promotion is desired by 
someone in authority. 

2. There is marked inequality in vacancies occurring at different posts. 
In this regiment (the 2nd, stationed at Cape Haitien) there have been few 
promotions in the last two years. In my own company (the 64th) the only 
promotions in ten months were four privates promoted to privates first class, 
all other vacancies having been filled by non-commissioned officers arriving 
from the United States. And there is little prospect of relief in this matter. 
While the natural desire to promote deserving men in one’s own organization 
must give way to the higher consideration of the good of the Corps as a 
whole, the fact that I have received sergeants made elsewhere, who are 
ignorant of their most elementary duties in such matters as guard duty 
and close order drills, cannot fail to have proved most discouraging to the 
men of this organization. The incompetents are well-meaning men, promoted 
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through no fault of their own; their proper training is, however, a slow 
process; and should have been given them prior to their promotion. They 
are frequently the result of a mistaken zeal on the part of officers in filling 
vacancies in their organizations, lest other non-coms be transferred to them, 
even when they have no available suitable material. 

3. There is lack of appreciation on the part of some officers of the impor- 
tance of the first promotion, that to private first class. If the unfit are denied 
this promotion, if qualification for eventual promotion to non-commissioned 
rank is insisted on, the first step toward a high standard has been taken. 

Officers’ opportunities to know their men vary greatly with the duty the 
organization is performing. In field duty and in training camps the oppor- 
tunity is excellent. In some classes of duties this opportunity is now existent. 
My plan to meet these deficiencies is simply to elaborate our present system. 
As a first step the qualifications for promoting to private first class should 
be laid down in detail; and the examination should be carried out by a board 
of officers. The qualifications which I have applied in my company are 
as follows: 


Practical: 

(a) Ability to drill a squad in close and extended order. 

(b) Proficiency in bayonet exercise, use of grenades (waived where 
candidate has not been to training camp), signalling (semaphore—send and 
receive eight words per minute), automatic rifle. 

(c) Rifle qualification as sharpshooter or better. 

(d) Freedom from any marked impediment in speech or accent. 

(e) Ability to recite perfectly, General Orders for sentries. 

Educational: 

(a) Ability to read and understand the Infantry Drill Manual, Marine 
Corps Manual, or any other standard service publications. 

(b) Arithmetic to include decimals. 

(c) Ability to make an intelligent report, both verbal and written. 

(d) In general, capable of performing the duties of a corporal. 

If this plan is properly carried out, the probationary period as a corporal 
becomes unnecessary, as the rank of private first class is, in itself, a probation- 
ary and training period for the duties of corporal. 

For the next promotion (to corporal) which I would limit to privates first 
class, the Marine Corps Manual should specify in detail the exact nature 
of the examination, the pages in the Training Regulations and other publi- 
cations on which the questions are to be based; the number of questions to 
be asked in each subject. 

For promotion to sergeant, the examination should cover a wider range 
than at present. Certainly map reading, musketry, and close order drill 
to include the company should be required; also ability to perform guard 
duty, proficiency in company administration, in automatic rifles, machine guns 
and signalling, should be demonstrated. 

Standardization would result if questions to be used in these examinations 
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were prepared at Headquarters, Marine Corps, and furnished periodically to 
all ships and stations. 

Semi-annually or quarterly examinations should be held in each post or 
organization of men recommended for promotion. The fact of having 
passed this examination should be noted in the service record book of the 
man and authenticated by the signatures of the examining board and of the 
approving authority, this with the view of increasing officers’ sense of 
responsibility in the matter. 

In each company or post, a list of men qualified for promotion to various 
grades should be maintained, up to date, based on these service record entries ; 
and, in general, when a vacancy occurs, it should be filled by promotion of the 
man with the earliest qualification, with due regard, however, to length 
of service. 

Whether this list should be maintained in each company, or in a post, is a 
question for consideration, but I favor a post list, as it would tend to discour- 
age a bias in favor of candidates from their own companies by examining 
boards, and would better take care of qualified men arriving in a post from 
other stations. 

Another good feature of having periodical examinations at stated times is 
that it would give to men performing duty in the Quartermaster or other 
staff departments a better opportunity to prepare for examinations in compe- 
tition with their line competitors. 

The post list showing names of men qualified for promotion should be 
kept on bulletin boards. 

A further change which it is believed should be inaugurated is in promotion 
to the rank of sergeant-major. It is believed that this promotion should be 
limited to first sergeants, and that seniority in grade should be the governing 
consideration. The present system of selection has produced some discon- 
tent, and it is believed that the filling of a vacancy by the promotion of the 
senior first sergeant, unless it be shown that he is unfit, would result in 
increased efficiency. 























THE SEA SCHOOL 


MARINE BARRACKS, NAVY YARD, NORFOLK, VA. 
By Coronet Henry C. Davis, U.S.M.C. 


PON taking command of this post in July, 1924, I discovered the 

post to be organized into the Barracks Detachment and the Sea 

School Detachment. The Sea School, as it is generally called here, 
was organized on the basis of the probable strength needed to keep the ele- 
ments of the fleet which would draw on it, supplied with men necessary to 
keep the detachments afloat up to authorized strength. 

This strength of the Sea School was found to be inadequate because it 
allowed no margin of men to cover those found to be unfit for sea duty from 
any cause, nor did it allow for desertions, sick and other possible losses. A 
request was therefore made to Headquarters to allow an increase in the 
authorized strength and this was granted. 

There is still a very small margin from which to cover the above losses, 
but further increase in strength has been impossible because of the reduction 
of the strength of the Corps. 

Probably no single detachment of the Corps deserves the serious thought 
and consideration which in my opinion should be given to the Sea School 
Detachment. I ‘believe this to be so because I do not believe any duty 
performed by Marines is as important as the sea duty they perform. I 
believe they should be the most representative men we have because they 
are in close and constant contact with the navy and they have important 
duties to perform under the supervision of naval officers. As a part of the 
Navy, it is then our duty to see that the best men we have are sent to sea. 

Probably not more than one-tenth of the enlisted strength of the Corps is 
at sea and for that reason it is very easy to have that tenth the best men of the 
Corps, provided the officers responsible for them going to sea are indoctrinated 
with the belief that the Corps at sea is on a most important job. 

Modern captains of ships are interested first in having efficient crews. 
They are interested in having the best gunnery divisions, the best engineering 
divisions, the best torpedo divisions, the best signal divisions, and they are 
equally interested in having the best Marine divisions afloat. It is therefore 
a duty that every Marine officer in position to do so should gladly perform, 
to see that the best men he can provide shall be sent to sea via the route they 
now go, that is, through the Sea School. 

In training men for sea several things occur which are borne in mind by 
the officers here relative to training men. First, there occurs the thought, 
“ What would I want to have in men sent to my detachment at sea?” Some- 
times this question is a difficult one to answer. There are officers at sea who 
would prefer to have men sent to them who are recruits in every sense of the 
word. They prefer this class of men because they want to bring these men 
up in the way they think they should go, and if men come to them with pre- 
conceived ideas about military matters, this class of officers feel that there 
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is more difficulty in “ unteaching ” the men what they have already learned, 
than in teaching the green man what they want him to know originally. 

On the other hand, there is another class of officers who want men sent to 
them who are distinctly not in the recruit class and who have a kind and 
amount of training based on the average of the modern ship’s requirements. 
In other words, they want men who know how to swing in a hammock, 
how to stow ditty boxes, how to work with the class of gun they will have 
to use on board ship. The training the man will get after he arrives on his 
ship, will, in these cases be a sort of polishing off process, by which the basic 
training is rounded out into the finished sea-going Marine. 

It is the policy of the Sea School to try to strike an average in the require- 
ments of officers at sea. This is a matter which in a way settled itself. When 
I came here I found that the course at the Sea School was two weeks, the 
presumption being that the man to be trained had finished his recruit training 
at Parris Island. Observation of many of the men joining here from Parris 
Island indicated that some of them either had not finished their training there 
or else they were particularly stupid men. It was therefore pointed out to 
Headquarters that a little longer time was necessary for the men at the Sea 
School and the course was increased to three weeks. Even this is rather short. 

With men joining who could be observed to have finished their recruit 
training, the three weeks here was of great benefit, but amongst them there 
were also observed to be the less advanced men and part of the three weeks 
was then necessary to complete the recruit training, for occasions arose where 
men did not know how to salute, how to make the facings, how to march and 
had very little knowledge of the manual of arms. 

It can be seen then, that to try to leaven the whole mass of the men under 
training at the Sea School, it was necessary to make a division of them, both 
for administrative and competitive purposes. Squads were formed of men 
who showed great aptitude for training and whom it was felt would rapidly 
round out into as finished a product as three weeks’ training could possibly 
make, and these men were held in constant readiness to go to sea upon call. 
Other squads were graded by their instructors into the less finished men and 
finally the “ boob” squad, where little prospect of the individual ever making 
the grade as a sea-going Marine was held out. 

After concentrating the best instructor talent on the “ boob” squad some 
of the men would buck up and be advanced a step; others would clearly 
demonstrate a lack of required mentality, and these men were transferred to 
the Barracks Detachment. It is notable in this respect that men who are 
mentally alert and quick to learn, are also less subject to morale depression 
and can stand the gaff of this rigid training better than the other class. The 
fact that the less alert men, mentally alert that is, are also easily discouraged, 
led to the conclusion that they largely form the deserting class and the trans- 
fer to the Barracks Detachment with other surroundings and possibly new 
interests did not deter them from deserting. Many of them developed 
physical defects which eventually got them out of the service on disa- 
bility discharges. 
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It may not be out of place at this point to point out the circle which 
appears to work in the Recruiting Service. Allotments of men are from 
time to time set apart for the various recruiting districts and the obtaining of 
the quota is the aim of the recruiters. For some time these quotas have 
been small enough to permit a very rigid standard to be set for recruits 
and yet the astonishing number of physically unfit men who are selected, must 
lead to the conclusion that the recruiters do not exercise the care and the 
“ Choosiness ” which the small number of men they are required to get 
would permit. 

Furthermore the number of men who are undersized and have very little 
physique on which to build, seems out of proportion to what could be expected 
if greater care is taken in the original selection. Some cases of a mental 
development of about ten years have been noted; some cases of flat feet which 
should have been spotted at the depot have been noted; some cases of mental 
defects which the recruit training should have uncovered have been noted, 
and with all these things it would appear that the original recruiter is the 
person responsible for the low and unsatisfactory type which we sometimes 
encounter. Therefore when objections are made from the Sea School to 
the type of men who are sent from the depot to the school, the trail really 
leads back to the surely responsible individual, the recruiter. 

There does not appear to be any possible excuse for enlisting men who 
cannot read and write, but such cases have been noted here. There does 
not appear to be any possible excuse for accepting men whose minds are so 
sluggish they cannot grasp the simplest questions asked them, but many such 
cases have been noted here. There does not appear to be any reason why flat 
feet should not be noted at the final examination at the depot, but we have 
had several cases of flat feet arrive from the depot. 

Now then, assuming that these cases will get by in some way and that we 
will have to make the best of the situation, there is another evil, or let me 
say, another thing which should not be permitted in the selection of men for 
the Sea School. No non-commissioned officer should have it in his power 
to select a man destined for sea service. However, men have come here who, 
when asked who selected them for sea service have replied, “ The corporal of 
my squad.” Further questioning has failed to develop that the selection of 
the corporal was a recommendation on which an officer passed, but indicated 
in the cases noted that the corporal had actually made the selection which 
was final. 

It would be much preferable to have an officer at the depot who has had 
recent sea duty who could select the men for that duty and to indoctrinate 
him with the belief that he should not send to any other officer any man he 
would not himself like to have. With that ideal, we could very shortly 
develop a wonderful class of men on sea duty. 

From time to time discussions arise as to the size of men who should go 
to sea. In my opinion several factors enter into the discussion of this point. 
The Marine on a ship has a great deal of guard duty to perform, he has 
orders to give to the rest of the crew and usually when orders which for any 
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reason may be distasteful to the men hearing it emanate from an undersized 
man, unless he has a lot of force in his character, such orders do not carry 
the weight they do from the man who is physically able to see that they are 
carried out if necessary. The psychology of the matter is that orders from a 
big husky are more apt to get prompt obedience than the same order is 
from some little shrimp. 

In addition, the rapid and sustained handling of one hundred pound shells 
in target practice, loading drills and action, heaving them in an unbroken 
stream into the breech of a gun, requires more brawn than the small man 
generally has. I want to inject right here, however, the statement that some 
of the best men I have ever seen at sea have been small of stature but great 
of heart and nerve. But the fact remains that boat crews, foot-ball teams, 
basket-ball teams, track teams and the other athletic activities of the ship in 
which the Marine Detachment will participate generally require large and 
well-developed men. 

Furthermore, when the guard is paraded for honors, it creates a much 
better impression to see a straight, well-set-up row of men of good stature 
than it does to see a similar array of little fellows. We always remark on 
the size of the cop who enforces traffic or who is on a fixed beat. We say, 
“Gee! there was a cop there as big as a door!” We never say, “A little 
shrimp of a cop, etc.” In other words, the impression of the average civilian 
of the representative of the law is that he is always a big man. The same 
thing holds, or should hold, on board ship, and the men who have from time 
to time to announce the law, the orders of the ship, should be big men. 

I believe that the ship’s company of today is a more unified crowd than 
ever before in my experience in the service. Competitions which have been 
inaugurated by the Navy Department have removed barriers which in other 
days kept ships’ companies divided against themselves. The Commanding 
Officer of the ship is as much interested in winning the engineering compe- 
titions as he is in winning the gunnery trophy, and the result of this has 
been to solidify the crew into a mass team all working for the good name 
of the ship. Every division in the ship has the ship’s interest at heart first. 
With great care and attention paid to the selection of Marines for sea service 
we not only contribute more to the ship, but we better establish the reputation 
of the Marine Corps for efficiency. 

We therefore very distinctly feel at the Sea School, that the best men we 
can send should be the men selected for sea service. These men are in constant 
contact with naval officers. They are under constant observation of naval 
officers, and while naval officers are human and do not expect the impossible, 
they do spot inefficiency in the Marines more quickly because it is more 
unusual and it is up to us to take every step which will eradicate inefficiency 
in Marine detachments afloat, which is merely another way of saying we 
should each and every one of us make an effort to send only our best men 
to sea. 

Last spring a year ago I was at Plattsburg, New York, on duty, while a 
member of the Army War College. I met there an old sergeant whose 
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face was familiar and to whom I spoke as I felt sure I had seen him before. 
Sure enough it turned out that we had been to Olongapo at the same time 
hack in 1903. I asked him how long he had been in the army and he said 
ever since I was discharged from the Marine Corps, in 1904. He said, 
“Colonel, any man who can stand the gaff for one enlistment in the Marine 
Corps and make a cruise and get away with it, can enlist in the Army and 
have a bed of roses all the rest of his life.” I emphasize what he said about 
“ making a cruise,” because a glance at the last desertion records shows that 
ships’ detachments as a rule are the detachments from which the greatest 
number of desertions occur. It is a question whether or not these desertions 
would be decreased by sending our best men to sea, but I believe they would. 
In any case, I have had old Marines tell me that the hardest part of their 
whole service was their first cruise. So if we make special selections for this 
duty of that class of men whose mentality is such they do not crumple and 
break under their first difficulties, but who can go through with their first 
cruise and stand the gaff, I believe we will reap great benefit from it as well 
as giving more efficient service to the Navy. 

I prepared a pamphlet for the use of the men in the Sea School and 
the effort was to increase the morale of those men and help them to stand 
the gaff of that first cruise. I have been told it has helped a lot of men and a 
copy of the pamphlet was distributed to each man as he went to sea. I 
quote it in full below. 


ADVICE TO MARINES GOING TO SEA 


The officers of the ship are the Captain, the Executive Officer, the Navigator, the 
Gunnery Officer, the Engineer Officer, the First Lieutenant, the Supply Officer and the 
Doctor, and there are junior officers who stand the watches at sea and in port. Get 
to know these officers. What they have to do varies on different ships. One thing is 
common to all ships; the officers, the men, and every soul on the ship is working for the 
reputation of the ship. They want her to be the best ship of her class in gunnery, 
engineering, signaling, radio, athletics, etc., and you must do your best in everything 
you have to do to make your ship first in her class in the Navy. No cog is too small to 
count. No man is so unimportant that he can be sloppy and careless in his duties. Taut 
ships where strict discipline holds are always the happiest and most efficient ships. Slack 
ships are generally madhouses. Learn your part of the ship and your duties and do 
them in Marine style. You will be proud of yourself and of your ship. The Com- 
manding Officer of a ship is just as proud of having the best Marine Detachment afloat 
as he is of having the best engine room force or the best turret crew, or the best signallers, 
or the best force in general. He can’t have that pride in his Marine Detachment if you 
don’t do your best and feel the same kind of pride he feels in having the best Marine 
Detachment. Keep your uniform smart and military. Keep your buttons and brasses 
polished. Keep your shoes polished. Keep your rifle clean. Keep your space in the ship 
clean. When you are on duty remember the whole force and power of the Government 
of the United States is backing you up when you give proper orders. Being a sentinel 
is an important job. The safety of the ship may depend on your watchfulness. Be 
alert, soldierly, proud of yourself and your ship—be a Marine. There ts no finer thing 
than being a Marine. 

A ship is organized like a clock. All the cogs have to run smoothly to make the 
machine a success. You are a cog just like every other man on the ship. See to it 
that your job is done in first class style, in Marine fashion, then your ship will be a 
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home and not a madhouse. Whatever Marines at sea have to do, they do well. Being at 
sea is an honor and you are a representative of your Corps. Live up to all its standards 
and traditions. 

The best protection from an enemy’s fire is a rapid and well-directed fire of your own. 

Your rifle or your pistol are like your friends; cherish them and care for them and 
in time of need they will serve you well. Neglect them and they will fail you in your 
greatest need. 

Some of the most illustrious pages of the history of the Corps, were written at sea. 
To be at sea is an honor no Marine can neglect. When you go to sea, remember you 
are watched by Naval as well as Marine personnel. Live up to our best traditions. 

Every ship which carries a Marine Detachment has a division which never has, 
and never will fail to deliver the goods, it is the Marine Division. Whatever they are 
called on to do they must always do a little better than any other division in the ship. 
That’s only one thing about being a Marine. 

You render the honors for your ship. You salute, as a detachment, or as an indi- 
vidual. Rendering that salute in a snappy, military manner, reflects credit, not only on 
you and your ship, but more important, on the Marine Corps. 

You as a Marine are a part of the Navy and Marines have helped very materially 
in building up the traditions of the Navy. You must be alert to learn naval traditions 
and customs afloat. One of these is to salute the quarter-deck whenever you come on it. 
Another salute is to be rendered on leaving or returning to the ship. On leaving the 
ship, halt at the gangway, face toward the flag and salute. If returning to ship, halt at 
the top of the gangway, face toward the flag and salute. These salutes are rendered 
by all officers and men and are really salutes to the flag. Do not neglect them. Do not 
forget them. 

It is customary, on board ship, to salute officers once during the day and that in the 
morning when you first see the officer. This salute rendered in smart military fashion 
and with a cheerful “Good morning, sir,” starts the day right for all concerned and 
establishes good will more than anything else. Of course you always salute an officer 
when you speak to him or he speaks to you; that you already know, but the Admiral and 
Captain are the only officers on the ship who are saluted every time they pass. Don’t 
forget to call out “ Attention” in your compartment or part of the ship when officers 
come in. They will direct you to “ Carry on,” but you owe them that courtesy first. 

“Galley Yarns” and “ Scuttlebutt Information,” are like boomerang’s—they some- 
times return and hurt the one who launched them. It is always good advice to “keep 
your eyes and ears open and your mouth shut.” 

You have made a contract with the Government of the United States to serve as 
a Marine for a period of time. An honorable man never breaks a contract. Any simple- 
ton can desert; it requires no brains; but a man of strong will overcomes the temporary 
difficulties and completes his contract with an Honorable Discharge. That Honorable 
Discharge is one of the most valuable pieces of paper any man can own. Get one and 
see what it will do for you. 

It is just as much the duty of the officers placed over you to see that the difficulties 
which meet new men in the service are straightened out, as it is for them to snap you 
out of it when you are balky or sloppy or careless. Auy officer who is not willing to 
listen to the troubles of his men, is missing one of the important things of life. He’s 
not fit to be an officer. The Company or Detachment commander, is not only the Com- 
mander—he is the father of the men for purposes of advice, counsel and guidance. 

The service you are giving your country is adding honor to your name as long as 
that service is honest and faithful. The folks in your home town are watching your 
progress more than you know. Don’t let them say “I told you so,” by getting yourself 
into trouble. Most trouble can be avoided by a little thought. God gave you a brain 
to think with. Don’t let it get rusty from neglect: use it all the time. 

Another thing about service. Service is the basis of human happiness. To serve 
one’s country is a privilege. It is a small thing to render service in return for all the 
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benefits of citizenship; and your service makes you a better citizen when your time comes 
to get an Honorable Discharge. 

Men desert because they don’t think. The deserter places in motion the entire 
machinery of a government. He may beat the machinery for a while, but he gets tired 
and governmental machinery never sleeps, never stops, never falters and never gets tired. 
Men, it don’t pay to run away! It is sure to cost you a lot of money and generally a term 
in a Military prison. Deserting to correct what you feel to be a wrong done you is never 
a corrective. Two wrongs never made a right. 

I have known men to surrender themselves as deserters because their consciences 
drove them to it. The longer you carry the weight of a broken contract on your mind 
the heavier the weight becomes. Sooner or later it will drive you to surrender and you 
are right back where you started from, but all the misery you suffered could have been 
avoided by a little thought. Use your mind—Whatever you do don’t run away. 

The fact that you are away from home, does not relieve you of the responsibility 
of keeping in touch with your relatives. Your mother and father want to know where 
you are and what you are doing. Send them frequent letters; you will cause them 
happiness and it’s no great effort for you. When they do not hear from you they worry 
unnecessarily. If you have not time for a letter send a postal. Just let them know 
you are well and where you are. Hundreds of letters which are sent to Headquarters 
asking about men in the service, could be avoided if you just drop folks a line occasion- 
ally. Thoughtlessness is the cause of this neglect. Use your head. Think. 

Most men say their prayers at their mother’s knee or under her supervision when they 
are children. Religion is the foundation of hope. No race of men the world has ever 
produced has failed to have a religion. We all look to something finer and better as a 
goal for our efforts. Do not forget or neglect your religion. No matter what it is or 
where you are, it is a solace in time of trial, a buckler and shield in time of strain. 
Marines may be called on to face death any minute. Be ready to face God and you can’t 
help being a good Marine. 

Now a final word. Every man in the service is a potential recruiter. When you go 
home on furlough wear your best clothes, have your buttons and brasses shined. Your 
stories of what you have seen and done and where you have been, are the best recruiting 
advertisements known. The girls will be proud to walk with you and a man in uniform 
who is proud of his uniform and respects himself is like a magnet—he draws the best 
there is to himself. Make an effort to attract the young men to the service. If they 
see you, well set up, neat, clean and self-respecting—they will want to try the thing 
which helped you and a word or two from you may bring in a good man. 

Never forget that you are a member of the Marine Corps; never forget that the 
Marine Corps has a record of which every member is justly proud; never forget that 
your actions reflect credit or discredit on the Marine Corps and so live your life that you 
can have people say, “ He is a good Marine”—No man can give you any higher praise 
than that. 
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Once a Marine, always a Marine. 

We at the Sea School feel that we are in a position of great responsibility 
to the Marine Corps. We feel that in making suggestions we are making 
them only with the best interests of the Corps at heart. We want to see a 
condition arise when the tenth of the Marine Corps at sea will be recognized 
everywhere as the most efficient part of the Marine Corps and the most repre- 
sentative part of the Marine Corps. After all is said and done we are intended 
for use with the Navy; our principle mission lies and will always lie with the 
Navy, and to give the Navy the best men we can give them, is not too much 
to ask of the Corps which has always stood for the highest ideals in things 
military and naval and some of whose most brilliant pages in history have 
been written at sea. 














WITH THE UNITED STATES MARINES 
By Dr. Joun H. Crirrorp, Y.M.C.A. 


HEN asked to contribute an article descriptive of my work amongst 
\ \ the Marines, my mind at once went back to the days of ’17—18 when 
I first made real acquaintance with these splendid soldiers of the sea. 
It was hardly a case of “love at first sight” and I was considerably taken 
back by their attitude. They were then as they are to-day, particularly averse 
to what is known to many as uplift or welfare work or workers, and the 
thought of such a thing considerably ruffled their feelings. A Marine does 
not wear his heart on his sleeve, although his feelings are somewhat near the 
surface and if roused are instantly expressed in the plainest of terms. He 
nevertheless is passionately outspoken in his admiration of sincerity, and a 
square deal always appeals to his highest and best ideals to which his response 
is of the warmest character. 

As a Y.M.C.A. worker I was privileged in the Second Division to be one 
of a splendidly picked and equipped body of men and women who gave the 
men of that Division their very best. When I remember Birchby, who gave 
his life, Rowe, Sayers, Wilbor, Jimmy Taylor, big Jones, preacher Jones, 
roughneck Jones, Avis, Arthur Phillips, Kilcrease, Carlile, Glenn White, 
Davis, little Mrs. Simmonds, the sainted Miss Davis and numerous others, 
many of whom suffered wounds as did the men they endeavored to serve and 
some of whom still suffer, I rejoice that the spirit they had, also communi- 
cated itself to me and enabled me in a measure to make good in the method 
by which our greater Master and Leader taught the way when he uttered 
those words, “ I am among you as he that serveth.” 

To me that is the finest and best type of Christian service to be rendered. 
Never yet have I met a heart which did not respond to this practical preaching. 
Men everywhere are anxious to do the right thing, whatever we may think 
otherwise. Deep down in their hearts is the desire to make good at some time, 
and there exists a spark awaiting the call or waft of some live wind of hope 
and trust to kindle it into a mighty flame of righteousness and love. 

My work has not been one of preaching as I used to understand it, in fact, 
I am not a preacher in the ordinary acceptance of the term. When I address 
the men it is sometimes in the massed crowd of several thousand, but more 
often in the small groups. In the galley with half a dozen cooks and messmen, 
in the messhall with a company grouped for chow, on the range with a score 
or so between firing, in the brig with the few who are in trouble, at the garage 
surrounded by motors and means of transit, in the hospital with the sick, and 
wherever these groups of men are found a glad response is always accorded 
the simple direct appeal for the service of God. Creeds, dogmas, churches are 
always forgotten in the common cause. Right living, purity of life, clean 
thought and speech, sacredness of womanhood, and the obligations to God, 
our country and our flag always enter into the desires of every boy and these 
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I endeavor to call forth into active expression in their lives. I live with them 
and try to make actual contacts. My “hello boy” I am told is known through 
the whole Corps and means a whole lot ofttimes when a fellow is in trouble 
or difficulty. 

I write to hundreds of men, responding to every letter I receive and also 
communicate with numbers of the parents as their boys desire. I use every 
means possible to work and codperate with the official Chaplains and am 
accorded a friendship and comradeship by them and the Marine Corps 
Officers which is priceless in value. 

I am sometimes asked by people about the life and morals of the men 
of the Marine Corps and I confess with pride the fact that, given the same 
number of men either from school, college, or business life, the Marines 
come out considerably ahead. I have yet to find a cleaner, more wholesome, 
and more dependable body of men than those under the flag known as 
Marines. Meet them abroad at any Port or Post, you know that if gentle- 
manly treatment can be had without snobbery and condescension you will 
receive it from them; see them at home they are again the men in whom you 
can trust. Given a charge—they keep it, an order—it is without question 
obeyed, or a fight—they go through. 

Their attitude towards religious things is well revealed in the following 
incident. A crowded auditorium—Marines and their friends—my mission 
to speak. The singing was through, prayer had been offered. I had spoken 
so often that I wanted an inspiration. ‘“‘ What shall I speak about tonight, 
boys?’’ was my query. “ The old stuff, Doc,” the immediate response of a 
little Marine. ‘“ What do you mean by the old stuff?” I asked, whereupon, 
after a few moments hesitation, an officer rose and said, “ The real religion 
of Jesus Christ, sir.” The crowd cheered and clapped and for the next 
twenty minutes they again had “ the old stuff.” 

Can they be trusted? Absolutely! Not long ago the train on which | was 
a passenger halted at a station in the South. Two Marines came aboard, 
taking the seat near the door in the right corner. Soon followed a lady with 
two little girls aged eight and twelve years. Giving all the passengers the once- 
over, she at length reversed the seat in front of the Marines, placed her 
children therein and having the baggage placed on the rack, said, “ Will you 
two boys look after my girls till they get to and then see them out 
safely ?’” ‘ Sure, ma’am,” was the reply. A kiss to the girls, a “ thank you” 
to the Marines, and she was gone. I followed to the platform, “ Pardon me, 
madam,” I exclaimed, “do you know those men?”’’ “ What men?” was her 
reply. ‘ Why, the men into whose care you gave your children.” “ No, sir,” 
she answered, on which I said, “ Well, do you think such a thing is wise?” 
Her answer came back, “ But they are Marines, Sir!” “ Yes, that may be,” 
I enjoined, “but they are only service men, and to leave your little girls 
in their charge seems very unwise, for all strangers, and especially service 
men, are not to be trusted in such a way.” Her eyes flashed as she burst 
out, “ My boy was a Marine; he went to France and was killed there, and all 
Marines can be trusted.” ‘‘ All aboard!” shouted the conductor, and after 
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a handclasp and “ God bless you, mother,” I got back into the train and told 
the boys what she had said, and the girls certainly had a good time. When 
the girls had safely been put off the train, one of the boys approached me, 
saying, ‘Gee, Doc, if everybody trusted us like that!” I have always said 
to the Marines, “ Our country trusts us; we never betray that trust. Old 
Glory knows that ‘ Semper Fidelis’ means the old Corps. The world trusts 
us, our people do trust us, mothers and their daughters trust us and our 
own trust in God must enable us to realize our highest ideals of service by our 
daily becoming the body of men upon whom they and God, too, can depend 
to carry an unblemished reputation in all the things which go to make up 
real Christian manhood.” This also I endeavor to carry out myself in order 
that they, watching me, may be constrained to follow my Master. 

I have taken Catholic boys to their Mass, I have accompanied Jewish boys 
to their synagogues, I have visited almost every church with the men, and 
I think one of the biggest compliments ever paid me was when a Catholic 
boy was once asked, “ To what Church does Doc Clifford belong?” replied, 
“Church hell! He don’t belong to no church! He belongs to God and 


the Marines!” 














THE MAMELUKE SABRE 


By Captain Louis Estett Facan, U.S.M.C. 


HE sabre carried by officers of our Corps is very similar in type to 

the side-arms carried by noblemen of Hungary, Kings of Egypt, 

sultans of Turkey, and generals of the British Army, As is generally 

known, the Mameluke hilt was adopted in commemoration of Lieutenant 

Presley N. O’Bannon’s exploit in Tripoli, April 27, 1805, when he raised 
the American flag over the captured fortress at Derne. 

In a recent visit to the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, I found 
a bronze sword that once belonged to the son of an Assyrian monarch who 
flourished cerca 1325 B.c. The curator states that it is the oldest sword known 
whose era can be definitely ascertained, for it bears an inscription naming 
its owner. With the exception that it lacks the cross-piece, the hilt is almost 
identical with our own of today. As time went on, the cross-piece was 
probably added for further protection. The blade has always been curved 
in scimiters for use as a cutting, rather than thrusting, weapon. As a result, 
the scimiter is not much used for defensive sword play like the rapier. Horse- 
men dash in, cut and whirl away, relying on the agility of their mounts to 
afford protection. The hilt is small, just large enough for a firm grasp of 
the hand. The blade may be quite light because the strain does not come 
directly on a cross-section as in a straight piece of steel, but rather is dis- 
tributed transversely through a good deal of the metal. 

Our present sabre is of the cut-and-thrust type, combining curved scimiter 
and straight sword. It should be elastic, so as to stand bending or heavy blow 
without breaking or permanent deformation, and yet stiff enough to deliver 
a powerful thrust without yielding too readily from straight. It should be as 
light as possible consistently with strength, and well balanced. All of these 
requirements are met by the use of a suitable steel properly treated and 
disposed, but the balance is also dependent on the weight and form of the hilt. 

The “ damascening ” or “ watering” of choice Persian and Indian arms 
is not a secret of workmanship, but is due to the peculiar manner of making 
the Indian steel itself, in which a crystallizing process is set up; when metal 
of this texture is forged out, the result is a more or less regular wavy 
pattern running through it. There are specimens of early medieval damas- 
cened blades, whose quality does not seem to be impaired by this method of 
embellishment. One of the most beautiful Turkish scimiters in existence is at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, its blade being dated A. H. 1099 (A.D. 
1688), corresponding to the reign of Sultan Suleiman II. The scabbard 
mountings are of gold and exquisite precious stones, the wrist-knot of real 
strung pearls—but this scabbard is of later date, and was owned by Sultan 
Amurath V, who used it on state occasions in 1876. The hilt is almost 
identical with our own, except that fine jade is used in place of ivory. 

A little bit of ancient history might be of interest to show how natural it 
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was that this style of hilt came to be used by Mamelukes in Egypt, and will 
serve also to show how these warriors obtained their high estate and preserved 
it down to the days of O’Bannon. 

In accord with a scheme of universal conquest conceived by the founder 
of Islam, 4000 troops were in 639 A.p., sent against the weakened Roman rule 
in Egypt, under command of ’Amr-IBN,EL-Ass, by the second Caliph 
Omar I. They marched through Syria, captured Farama (or Pelusium), then 
Bilbeis, and later Umm Dunain on the Nile. Thence across the Nile to 
Fayum. Six months later another army of 12,000 men, sent by Omar I, 
arrived at Heliopolis; the two joined forces. Alexandria fell. Egypt 
was conquered. 

Later—1183 a.p., Saladin’s rule over Egypt and Northern Syria was 
consolidated, and Egypt governed by his favorite Kara Kish. 

At Saladin’s death, one of his sons Othman succeeded to Egypt with 
title ‘ Malik al-Aziz ’Imal al-am.” Still later Najm al-din became sultan by 
force of arms, ruling in Cairo. He purchased slaves, called in Arabic mamlik 
(anglicized through the French Mameluke) for his army, who were housed 
in barracks on the island of Roda (Randa), whence they were called Bahri 
or Nile Mamelukes. Most of the time he spent in campaigns in Syria, where 
the other Ayyibites allied themselves against him on the side of the Crusaders 
from Europe. Eventually he was able to recapture many of the Syrian 
cities. In 1249, he was recalled by the invasion of Egypt by Louis IX 
(Seventh Crusade). He died November, 1249, but his death was concealed 
until the arrival of his heir from Syria four months later, who was then 
proclaimed Tiranshah. At the battle of Fariskir in April, 1250, the invad- 
ing French crusaders were utterly defeated and King Louis IX made prisoner 
of the sultan. Jealousy of his step-mother, Shajar al-durr, brought about 
the assassination of Tiiranshah, and she was raised to the vacant throne and 
committed the administration to a captain of retainers, Aibek, one of the 
enfranchised Mamelukes who now constituted the court and officered the 
army. But her interest in Aibek was not entirely platonic, and the subse- 
quent scandal led her to marry him and to allow the title of Sultan to be 
his rather than hers. 

For the sake of policy, however, Aibek nominally associated a scion 
of the Ayyiibite house with him on the throne, Malik al-Ashraf, who died in 
prison (1254). Aibek, however, was not content with his good fortune, and 
displeased his mate by asking for the hand of another queen. As a result 
his former benefactress had him assassinated. His followers avenged Aibek’s 
death by placing his infant son Malik al-Mansur on the throne. This child 
was almost immediately displaced by his guardian Kotuz on the plea that 
the Mongolian invasion required a grown man at the head of Egypt. In 
1260. Hulagu the great Mongol chief, founder of the Ilkhan Dynasty, over- 
threw the caliph of Bagdad and threatened Egypt. Kotuz the Mameluke 
now proved his mettle by invading Syria and defeating the Mongols 
at the battle of ’Ain Jaliit, 1260, in consequence of which the Syrian 
cities all rose against the Mongols and the Egyptian sultan became mas- 
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ter of the country except of such places as were stiil held by the Cru- 
saders. Kotuz was murdered soon after by a jealous lieutenant named 
Bibars, who then became sultan. He had originally been a slave, but had 
distinguished himself in battle and had helped to assassinate Tiiranshah, the 
last of the Ayyibite rulers. Bibars warred against the Crusaders, capturing 
Safad, Cesarea and Antioch. Before his death in 1277 his authority was 
recognized all over Syria, excepting a few Frankish cities, over most of 
Arabia, and on much of the Euphrates, and the amirs of northwestern Africa 
were tributary to him. 

This Bahri Mameluke dynasty, begun in 1250, continued until 1390. In 
the one hundred and forty years there were thirty rulers. 

Circassian freedmen, Berekeh and Barkiik, occupied high posts in the 
government about 1382. In a contest for supremacy the latter was success- 
ful, and it was he who commenced the new Burji Mameluke dynasty after a 
struggle over a period of six years. This endured with varying fortunes for 
one hundred and thirty-five years, and there were twenty-five rulers. In 
1515, war began with the Ottoman sultan Selim I, in which the Turks were 
victorious. The last Burji Mameluke sultan was executed April 15, 1517, and 
Egypt and its dependencies were incorporated into the Ottoman Empire. 
Land that was fief of Mamelukes was left unchanged, and Mameluke Emirs 
were left in office as heads of twelve sanjaks into which Egypt was divided. 
Mamelukes still continued to hold high social position and enjoy many other 
advantages ; the land merely came under a different ruler, more powerful and 
better equipped to rule. 

With few changes, this was the condition of Egypt and its Mamelukes 
when Hamet Caramelli, deposed as pacha of Tripoli by his younger brother 
Jussuf Caramelli, sought refuge in the ancient land of the Nile. Aided by 
friendly troops he regained his throne in 1805; and his allies, United States 
Marines, adopted thereafter as the side-arm for their officers the historic 
Mameluke scimiter carried by the leaders of Egyptian forces who likewise 
took part in this adventure. 
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THE MARINE CORPS LEAGUE 
By Major J. C. Fecan, U.S.M.C., National Adjutant 


HE beginning of the year 1919 found the country alive with Marine 

Corps Clubs, societies and associations, the membership of which were 

composed mostly of overseas men. Most of these organizations were 
founded with the idea of providing mutual welfare and protection for their 
members ; as upon their return home from France many men could not locate 
employment. As the national conditions became adjusted, some of these 
clubs disbanded and others turned to social centres, while others were absorbed 
by posts of the American Legion and Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

On November 10, 1922, the 147th birthday of the United States Marine 
Corps, several prominent ex-marines representing Marine Corps Clubs of 
Pittsburgh, Wilkes-Barre, Pelham, Cleveland, Baltimore, Buffalo, New York 
City and Brooklyn met in New York City and decided to combine their ideas 
and efforts for the accomplishment of one common cause; namely, to per- 
petuate Marine Corps spirit among the ex-service men. The final result was 
the creation of the MARINE Corps LEAGUE. 

The League is a national organization whose membership is open to all 
ex-Marines and Marines who hold an honorable discharge from the Marine 
Corps. This is construed to include those on the retired list and the members 
of the Marine Corps Reserve, also to include those who are serving at present 
in the Corps. It is a distinctly non-political, non-partisan and non-sectarian 
organization and is in no sense a competitor of any other veteran organization. 
It admits as honorary members those distinguished citizens who have mani- 
fested their interest in its development. 

The fundamental principles upon which the League is founded are to 
establish and maintain a common interest among Marines and ex-Marines in 
the activities and welfare of the Marine Corps and to promote comradeship, 
good will and hospitality among its members and to band together those who 
are in the active service with those who have been discharged. It functions 
through national headquarters, which is located at Washington, D. C., and the 
several detachments which are located in various cities throughout the 
United States. 

There are forty-four detachments representing twenty-seven states of the 
United States. On September first the membership of the Marine Corps 
League was 1350. There are also members-at-large in the West Indies, 
Central America and Africa. Membership-at-large in the League may be 
obtained by eligibles who live in remote places where there are but few 
ex-Marines. Applications for membership of detachments when completed 
and forwarded to the national headquarters of the Marine Corps League will 
be accepted. Detachments are usually named after some prominent deceased 
Marine who lived in that locality. These detachments may be organized upon 
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written application to the national headquarters, signed by at least ten Marines 
and ex-Marines eligible for membership; who must also furnish reasonable 
assurance that sufficient interest can be maintained to make the proposed 
detachment a success. When such application is accepted by the national head- 
quarters, they are provided with the necessary instructions and information, 
whereupon they can organize properly their detachment. Each detachment 
elects its own officers and administers its own affairs along the lines of the 
general policy fixed by the national headquarters. Upon the receipt, at the 
national headquarters of the annual national dues, which is one dollar and 
fifty cents per member, the detachment is issued a charter and each member 
is provided with a League lapel button, identification card and a years’ sub- 
scription to The Leatherneck. 

The Major General Commandant of the Marine Corps is the National 
Commandant of the Marine Corps League and has been reélected every year 
since the League was organized. It was the original idea of the National 
Commandant that the Marine Corps League be formed and through his activi- 
ties and influence it has been assured of its life. The National Commandant is 
assisted by four Vice-Commandants, the senior being Honorable Edwin 
Denby, who is also a Major in the Marine Corps Reserve. The Commandant, 
four Vice-Commandants, also the National Chaplain are elected annually at 
the national convention. The remainder of the national staff is selected by 
the national commandant. 

The Leatherneck is the official bulletin of the organization and carries 
League news in every issue. The circulation of this publication is over 5200. 
Through The Leatherneck and the recruiting service the information of the 
League’s activities is disseminated and through these mediums the Major 
General Commandant is in hopes of building the Marine Corps Reserve to 
an appreciable size. 

The national convention is held annually on the birthday of the Marine 
Corps, or November the tenth. Next November the Marine Corps will be 
(150) one hundred and fifty years old, and it has been decided that the 
national convention will be held at Philadelphia, Penna., so that the delegates 
can witness the laying of the cornerstone tablet which marks the site of the 
Old Tun Tavern which is the authentic birthplace of the Marine Corps in 
1775. The ex-Marines now living in the city of Philadelphia are donating 
this tablet and are also having the entire attendance to the convention as their 
guests at a dinner and ball on this date. 

Through the untiring efforts of Mrs. John Carroll Frazer, of Washington, 
D. C., she has been successful in purchasing Belleau Wood, which consists 
of approximately one hundred and fifty acres of French territory. The boun- 
dary of the battlefield is now being marked by a fence, trees are being pre- 
served and roads are being built so that the American tourists who desire 
to visit this historic spot may be afforded a better view of it. The present 
plans call for a memorial arch of American architecture, upon one side of 
which will be placed the names of organizations that participated in this action, 
and on the other side will be placed a list of names of the men who were 
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killed or died as a result of this action. At present one ex-Marine officer 
and three ex-enlisted men are living in a chauteau on this property. This 
group acts as official guides for tourists who visit the Woods. 

According to the latest authentic reports, Mrs. Frazer intends inviting 
the National Commandant, to accept for the Marine Corps League, as a gift 
from her, this historic spot. This situation is particularly interesting because 
it will permit the Marine Corps League to enjoy something which no other 
veteran’s organization can boast; the possession of a tract of French territory 
which is historic the world over. 
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THE INSTITUTE OF POLITICS AT WILLIAMSTOWN 
By Mayor E. W. Sturpevant, U.S.M.C. 


OST officers of the Marine Corps have probably heard of the Insti- 
M tute of Politics, as it is written up very thoroughly in the principal 

newspapers of the country. I believe, however, that many of its 
features are not well known, especially the manner in which it affects the 
service and more particularly the Marine Corps. The following account of 
its activities has therefore been prepared. 

The sessions of the Institute of Politics are held at Williams College, 
Williamstown, Massachusetts, the last session beginning July 22nd and 
closing August 21st. Members and their families attending are allowed 
to occupy suites in the dormitories of the college and to mess in the college 
commons. The cost of board and lodging, furnished in this way for a 
member and his wife for the duration of the session, approximately a month, 
amounted this year to one hundred and sixty-eight dollars. Aside from the 
advantages of attending the Institute, Williamstown is a very pleasant place 
to spend a month in summer. It is situated in the Berkshire Hills in the 
northwest corner of Massachusetts. The climate is cool and the surrounding 
country is beautiful. There are golf links and tennis courts and arrange- 
ments for their use can be made very easily. 

The Institute of Politics was endowed by a number of wealthy men for 
the purpose, in general, of studying International Relations; that perhaps 
might be called its mission. In theory the principal international questions of 
importance are discussed and an attempt is made to present both sides of 
disputed questions in an impartial way. The Institute therefore is not 
intended to be an instrument of propaganda. This point should be empha- 
sized, for the charge has been made on more than one occasion, that the 
Institute exists primarily in order to sway public opinion in favor of one side 
or the other of certain international or national policies. There is a perma- 
nent staff of the Institute. At its head is Doctor Garfield, the President of 
Williams College. The staff makes all arrangements to obtain lectures, outline 
the subjects for discussion and select the membership of the Institute. The 
work of the Institute is carried on in three main divisions: lecture courses 
given by persons of international or national reputation; general conferences, 
and Round Table Conferences. In addition addresses are delivered by visitors 
of international reputation. 

The lecture courses, during the past session, were the following: 

“The Mediterranean Area and Italy,” given by Count Antonio Cippico, a 
member of the Italian Senate. 

“Peace Problems of France,” given by Robert Masson, a well-known 
French financier. 

“International Relations as Viewed from Geneva,” given by Dr. William 
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E. Rappard, Vice-Rector of the University of Geneva and a member of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission of the League of Nations. 

It may be added that the last subject dealt entirely with the work of the 
League of Nations. Each one of these courses included several lectures. 
The addresses dealt with various subjects with a different speaker and subject 
for each address, one of the speakers being the Foreign Minister of the 
Republic of Poland, Count Alexander Skrzynski. The lectures and addresses 
were all given at 8:15 in the evening in a large auditorium and were open 
to the public. 

The General Conferences were two in number, as follows: 

“The Recent Foreign Policy of the United States,” presided over by 
Prof. George H. Blakeslee, of Clark University. 

“The British Commonwealth of Nations,” presided over by Lionel Curtis 
of Oxford University. 

Attendance at the General Conferences was restricted to the Staff of the 
Institute, members and associate members and their families. These confer- 
ences met in a large room at eleven A.M. most week-day mornings. As 
distinguished from the Round Table Conferences it was expected, as indicated 
by the name, that the whole Institute would attend each General Conference. 
Each meeting was opened with an address on the subject for the day by the 
presiding officer and he was followed by other speakers selected in advance 
to address the conference on special subjects on which they were supposed 
to be particularly well informed. Then an opportunity was given the mem- 
bers of the Institute to ask questions or make comment on points brought out 
by the previous speakers. Unfortunately, due to lack of time, these oppor- 
tunities were so restricted that it usually was impossible for all those desiring 
to comment to do so. 

Finally there are the Round Table Conferences, perhaps the most distinc- 
tive feature of the Institute of Politics. Before the opening of the session 
each member of the Institute is requested to indicate his choice as to the 
Round Table to which he desires to be assigned. The following is a list of 
the Round Tables in the last session of the Institute: 

“ Agriculture and Population Increase.” Leader—Professor Edward M. 
East, Harvard University. 

“Economic Recovery of Europe.” Leader—Professor Edwin F. Gay, 
Harvard University. 

“ Mineral Resources as a New Environmental Factor in World Affairs.” 
Leader—Dr. Charles K. Leith, University of Wisconsin. 

“The Limitation of Armaments.” Leader—Sir Frederick Maurice, 
London. 

“International Justice.” Leader—Professor Jesse S. Reeves, University 
of Michigan. 

“ Outstanding Problems in Inter-American Relations.” Leader—Dr. Leo 
S. Rowe, Washington, D. C. 

“Some Political Problems in Contemporary, Europe.” Leader—Professor 
Bernadotte E. Schmitt, University of Chicago. 
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“The Mediterranean Area” (with Special Reference to the Arab Coun- 
tries). Leader—Professor Arnold J. Toynbee, London University. 

Each Round Table includes from fifteen to thirty members and is presided 
over by a leader who opens the discussion at each meeting by a talk occupying 
the greater part of the time. The other members of the Round Table are then 
given an opportunity to ask questions or to present their own views. Admis- 
sion to the Round Table is restricted to the regular membership of the Insti- 
tute. Round Table meetings are usually held at 9:00 a.M., lasting about an 
hour and a half. 

A word should be said here as to the method of obtaining members of 
the Institute. The following is quoted from an official publication: 


“ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS ” 


“Membership in the Institute is by invitation extended to men and women 
connected with the faculties of colleges and universities in the departments 
of History, Economics, and Government; to writers on foreign politics; to 
persons engaged in or who have been engaged in the direction of foreign 
commerce or banking; to diplomatic or consular officials; to officers of the 
army and navy, and specialists in the employ of the government; to editors, 
editorial writers and foreign correspondents of the press; and to those who, 
on account of their training and experience in the field of international law and 
politics, are competent to contribute to the discussion going on in some one of 
the Round Table Conferences.” 

Each year the Secretary of the Institute writes to the Secretary of the 
Navy requesting a list of officers to whom invitations should be sent, to 
attend the next session of the Institute. Officers attending as a result of such 
invitation are considered regular members. 

Marine officers desiring to attend should therefore submit applications to 
that effect to the Major General Commandant, through official channels, not 
later than May preceding the session they wish to join. 

The above is a brief outline of the work of the Institute. From its very 
nature and from the type of its membership, it is to be expected that emphasis 
should be laid on international rather than national ways of thinking; for 
example, it was quite obvious that the trend of thought among most of the 
members was in favor of our country joining the League of Nations. This 
of course is a question on which there are divided opinions, as well in the 
Service, as in the country at large. There was, however, another political 
theory, which received a great deal of support at Williamstown and to which 
all members of the Service are emphatically opposed. I refer to Pacifism, 
and in this connection I mean by Pacifism, opposition to any use of force by 
this country in its relations with foreign nations. It must be admitted that 
some of the official speakers held views certainly verging very closely to 
Pacifism as defined above. Particularly was this evident in discussions con- 
cerning American activities in the countries bordering the Caribbean Sea, 
and a most unfortunate feature was the fact that the arguments were fre- 
quently based on false premises, misinformation obtained from unreliable 
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sources. As an example, the leader of the Round Table on “ Outstanding 
Problems in Inter-American Relations,’ made the statement that the revolu- 
tionary conditions in Haiti, which brought about American intervention in 
1915, did not materially affect the ordinary life of the Haitian people outside 
of Port-au-Prince the capital. Needless to say, the presence of a member of 
the Service brought about the prompt correction of this mis-statement of fact. 

Most Army and Naval officers, attending the conference, join the Round 
Table on “ Limitation of Armaments.” In my opinion, however, Marine 
officers should request to be assigned to that on “ Inter-American Relations,” 
since, as I have indicated above, the activities of our Government, in that 
field, especially those carried on by the Navy and Marine Corps, are apt to be 
unfavorably criticized, though the State Department also comes in for 
its share. 

In spite of the features | disapprove of, I consider that the Institute of 
Politics is performing a very valuable work for the country. But whether 
we approve of it or not, there is no doubt that it is becoming more and more 
influential with each succeeding year. This is due not so much to the 
influence exercised by the members of the Institute, in their respective com- 
munities, though that may be considerable, but rather to the very good press 
which the Institute enjoys. All the metropolitan dailies print very complete 
accounts of the proceedings, and in this way the views of the speakers reach 
a very large and very important section of our population. For this reason I 
consider it of the greatest importance that at least one Marine officer should 
attend each session of the Institute. 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTES 


TARGET PRACTICE 


HE Marine Corps has been very successful in the Service rifle and 
pistol matches this year. Of those held at Wakefield, Massachusetts, 
the Marine Corps teams won ten, losing only three. At Camp Perry the 
Marine team won for the eighth time the National Match. Of the last ten 
matches held, the Marine Corps has won seven. Lieutenant Conradt, who 
was high score man this year on the Marine team, had the remarkable total of 
293 out of a possible 300. 

Of the other matches held at Camp Perry, Marines won the following: 
Enlisted Men’s Team, Regimental Team (5th Regiment, U.S.M.C.), N.R.A. 
600-yard Any Rifle, N.R.A. 400-yard Rapid Fire, Camp Perry Instructor’s 
Match, Leech Cup, Free Pistol, Timed Fire Reéntry Pistol, United Service, 
N.R.A. Free Rifle Reéntry (two positions), N.R.A. 200-yard Two-man Team 
Match, N.R.A. 600-yard Two-man Team Match, N.R.A. 1000-yard Two-man 
Team Match, N.R.A. Individual Pistol Championship Timed Fire Pistol 
Match, Any Rifle Championship Match, N.R.A. Grand Aggregate Match. 


TABLE OF TEAM STANDING—NATIONAL MATCHES 1903-1924 
SERVICE TEAMS 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Warrare. (A Study of Military Methods from the Earliest Times.) 
By Oliver Lyman Spaulding, Jr., Colonel, Field Artillery, U. S. Army; 
Hoffman Nickerson, formerly Captain, U. S. Army, and John Womack 
Wright, Colonel, Infantry, U.S. Army. Published by Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, New York. 

This comprehensive book treats of the evolution of warfare from ancient 
times down to the era of the modern tactical systems; embracing the time 
from 3000 B.c. to the latter part of the eighteenth century. 

There are numerous publications which give the history of the tactical 
developments in warfare since the time of Frederick the Great, and furnish 
analyses of the various campaigns and battles of this period, which may be 
termed the modern military era. 

Concerning the wars of the long period from the beginning of recorded 
history down to and including the operations of Frederick the Great, however, 
the historical data is meagre, and the purpose of the book now under discus- 
sion is to give a review of warfare through this long period in the form of 
studies of the institutions and methods prevailing in these ancient times, 
arranged in such form as to be readily available to the military student and 
to form a suitable background for the intensive study of modern tac- 
tical methods. 

The work is divided into three parts along historical lines. Part I, treats 
of ancient warfare; from the beginning of recorded history, 3000 B.c., to the 
death of Julius Cesar, 44 B.c., and covers the wars of the early Oriental 
Monarchies, the Trojan and Persian wars, the Peloponnesian war, the wars of 
the Kingdom and Early Republic of Rome, and the wars of the Later Republic 
of Rome. 

Part Il, covers the warfare of the Roman Empire, and of the Dark and 
Middle Ages, to 1494 A.D. 

Part III, covers the warfare in Europe during the Sixteenth Century 
and Seventeenth Century,:and includes the period from 1494 A.p. to the 
death of Frederick the Great, 1786 A.p. 

The book shows that its authors have devoted much time to careful and 
intelligent study of all of the historical data available concerning the long 
periods covered, and the result is a narrative of surpassing interest to the 
student of history and a text-book which every sincere student of warfare 
and military tactics should read and keep as a valuable reference book. 


D. W. 
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EDITORIAL 


N THE Constitution of the Marine Corps Association the purposes of the 
I Association are stated in the following terms: 

“The purposes for which the Association is formed are to dissemi- 
nate knowledge of the military art and science among its members, and to 
provide for their professional advancement; to foster the spirit and preserve 
the traditions of the United States Marine Corps; to increase the efficiency 
thereof; and to further the interests of the military and naval services in all 
ways not inconsistent with the good of the general government.” 

In furtherance of this stated purpose THe Marine Corps GAZETTE was 
established as the official journal of the Association and is now being pub- 
lished quarterly. 

It is believed that every officer of the Corps is in hearty sympathy with the 
objects of the Association as above stated, but it is unfortunately true that 
a large percentage of these officers have not joined the Association and thus 
publicly demonstrated their will to help in the good cause. Such an organiza- 
tion can only be truly representative of the Corps by carrying on its rolls of 
membership a large majority of the officers of all ranks in the Corps, and 
it is seriously urged that every member make a determined effort to secure 
among those eligible to membership additional members in the Association, 
and likewise urge upon those who have not taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to join, to do so at an early date. 

Practically every branch and arm of the naval and military services of our 
country have similar organizations and publish journals supported by the 
contributions of the membership, both in money as dues and in articles for 
publication in the journals; and the vaunted Esprit de Corps of the Marines 
should be demonstrated in a practical and patent manner by a one hundred 
per cent. membership in our own Association. 

From time to time there have been objections made to certain articles that 
have been published in the Gazerre, and this is to be expected since we do not 
all have the same convictions and beliefs, and differences of opinion are 
justifiable and desirable for improvement and progress. It is suggested, 
however, that such differences of opinion and objections will do the most good 
to the greatest number by sending them to the editor of the Gazerre in the 
form of discussions to appear in subsequent numbers of the publication. In 
this way healthy discussion of mooted points will reach a large number of 
readers and in the end bring decided benefit to the Corps. 

[It is the object of the Executive Committee and the editor to make the 
GazeETTeE thoroughly representative in every way of the best that is in the 
Marine Corps, and to this end it is requested that members send in articles 
containing their views upon all subjects of interest to the Marine Corps, and 
also that they send in discussions or critiques of such articles as appear in the 
GazettE. In this manner it is hoped to make the Gazetre readable, interest- 
ing, entertaining and representative of the best interests of the Corps. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 


TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


Or THE Marine Corps GazettE, published quarterly at 
Philadelphia, Pa., for April, 1925. 


Washington, D. C. bss, 


Before me, an Adjutant and Inspector in the U.S. Marine Corps (author- 


‘zed to administer oaths), personally appeared Edward W. Sturdevant, who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of 
THE MARINE Corps GAZETTE, and that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


I, 


That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor and 
business managers are: 

Publisher, Marine Corps Association, 227 South 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Editor, Edward W. Sturdevant, Hdqrs. Marine Corps, Washington, D. C 
Managing Editor: None. 

Business Managers: None. 


That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual owners, or 
if a corporation, give its name and the names and address of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of the total amount of stock.) 

Marine Corps Association, Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps, Washington, 
D.C. 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of the total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 


That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which the stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bonafide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation, has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 


That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or 
distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
six months preceding the date shown above is........ (This information 
is required from daily publications only). 


(Signed) Epwarp W. STURDEVANT 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of May, 1925. 


(Seal) (Signed) M. R. THACHER, 
Major Asst. Adjutant and Inspector. 
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